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ROYAL TYPEWRITERS— 
the finest—used by “The Finest” 


wo YORK’S police force, a corps of 10,000 men, admittedly the finest in the world, 
is noted for the high standard of efficiency which prevails in its organization. 


More than 150 ROYAL Typewriters help to maintain its internal law ard order. 


These machines are reliable. They are always ready for business. ‘They have demonstrated 
their fitness under the most exacting conditions. 


They uphold the high standard of the department’s correspondence and records. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS SATISFY PURCHASERS 


The ROYAL has a sturdiness, a flexibilty, and efficiency that suits progressive men. 
Built for Big Business, the ROYAL is equal to any typewriting demand. It does three 

kinds of work—correspondence, billing, card typing —without extra attachments, ROYAL > 
light touch, easy action, give more work with less effort. ‘To convince yourself, write or ~ 

phone our nearest office or agency for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER BUILDING 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK New York Police Dep’t 
Branches and Agencies the World Over Yon Pdi tnony 


**Compare the Work’’ 


Big Business Series 
No. 25 
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NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


The New Seven-Passenger Jackson-Springfield 
Convertible Sedan—$1995 


Built on the Famous Wolverine-Eight Chassis 


The Jackson scores another triumph in this 
newest model. 


It is the first of the new Jackson-Spring- 
field Sedan bodies, with staggered doors, and 
is another tribute to Jackson leadership. An 
all-season car with style, class and speed. 


Of course you expect luxury, beauty, and 
comfort supreme in such acar. And you will 
not be disappointed. 


The transformation from a completely en- 
closed car to an open touring car with perma- 
nent roof takes only a few moments. 


The windows slide out of place and are 
stored in a convenient receptacle under rear 
seat. The door windows slide into pockets in 
the doors. No finer convertible body was 
ever built. 


The upholstery, done in the latest tubular 
style, the exhaust floor warmer, the stag- 
gered doors, which permit the driver to leave 
or enter without passing in front of the 
other passengers, and the many other con- 
veniences, all evidence the complete and care- 


ful consideration given to your appreciation 
of style and comfort. 


And such a beautiful body mounted on the 
“Wolverine Eight” chassis, with the Ferro- 
Jackson eight-cylinder motor, gives you the 
ideal motor car. You can rightfully feel a 
thrill of pride in the ownership of such a car. 


Power, smoothness, silence and style, with 
practical economy, are featured in this model. 
Flexibility, light weight and extraordinary 
ease of riding are dominating characteristics. 

Go to the Jackson dealer and ask to see 
this new Jackson-Springfield Sedan—and we 
suggest that you do it at once. 


Four Other Body Styles 


Five-Passenger Touring Car . 
Four-Passenget Cruiser, including five 


$1395 


wire wheels ...... . $1405 
(Wood Wheels $100 less) 
Two-Passenger Roadster $1305 
Five-Passenger Sedan (Demountable 
Top) including Touring Top $1605 


All prices f. 0. b. Jackson, Mich. 


Write for Catalogue and other literature 
Dealers—will find it profitable to get our proposition. Write. 


Jackson Automobile Company 


1357 East Main Street 





Jackson, Michigan 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Independent Cor- 
poration, held March 5, 1917, Mr. Karl 
V. S. Howland, publisher of The Inde- 
pendent, was elected president of the 
corporation to succeed his father, 
William B. Howland, deceased. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ? 


This very week, when the office was 
spending its lunch hour asking itself 
the questions of the general informa- 
tion tests of the Friends’ Schools of 
Baltimore and of Germantown, came 
a letter from a learned law librarian, 
anxious lest our new Lesson Study 
Plans were to crowd out the annual 
Mental Inventory. No indeed. Here are 
one hundred snapshots at your general 
knowledge. They are better than the 
family album, or last vacation’s kodaks, 
for filling in a sudden silence. We 
recommend them to any worried hos- 
tess. As for the high school students, 
for whom they were mainly prepared, 
this is, we suspect, the only sort of 
examination enjoyed either by pupil or 
teacher. The differences between this 
and a Sixth Grade arithmetic examina- 
tion, for instance, is that there’s no 
fun in this unless you make mistakes, 
and no fun in that if you do. Then 
there being no chance to cram for these 
questions, this is a great opportunity 
to take stock of what has collected in 
your brain pigeon holes. 

Today has become so vastly inter- 
esting that the classics haven’t much 
attention in this set of questions, most 
of them dealing with topics of daily 
mention, but we hope this does not 
mean that every one knows the an- 
swers. The list is a combination of 
the questions given to the boys and 
girls of the two Quaker Schools, with 
a few picked up in the office. 

We cannot offer to look over your 
papers because our office has only six 
days to the week, but as a solace for 
this deprivation perhaps you will send 
us any especially droll answers you 
get, to add to the funny replies we 
have from one school, a few of which 
we shall publish with the correct an- 
swers next month. 

Name: 1. The first woman Congressman. 
2. A judge of the Supreme Court appointed 
by President Wilson. The most recently 


appointed member of the Cabinet. 4. The 
late Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian 











monarchy. 0. The Premier of England. 6. 
The German religious reformer whose work 
began 400 years ago. 7. The poet from 
India who lectured in America in 1916. 
8. The warden of Sing Sing who recently 
resigned. 9. The English poet who died 300 
years ago. 10. A Western state long doubt- 
ful in the last election. 11. The group of 
islands recently purchased by our Govern- 
ment. 12. The general who has been in 
command of our troops in Mexico. 13. The 
celebrated American admiral who died in 
January. 14. Our Ambassador to Mexico. 
15. The A. B. C. countries. 16. The ruler 
who first requested all the nations now at 
war to state their peace terms. 17. The 
former Slavic kingdom, long divided be- 
tween three powers, which may be restored. 
18, The nominally neutral country occupied 
by the Allies in 1916. 19. The league, start- 
ed in America, which aims to prevent war 
in the future. 20. Three neutral European 
nations north of Spain. 21. Painter of the 
best known portrait of Washington. 

What are the following: 22. Boxer in- 
demnity. 23. Lincoln we. 24. Arlin 
ton. 25. Periscope. .. Filibuster. oF 
Vodka. 28. Embargo. 29. Poliomyelitis. 

Name a plant growing in the United 
States: 30. That blooms in the autumn 
after its leaves have fallen. 31. That ma- 
tures its seeds underground. 32. That 
catches insects and uses them for food. 
33. That ripens its fruit after frost. 

Locate en or explain: 34 
The Father of Waters. 35. The Slough of 
Despond. 36. The Garden of the Gods. 87. 
Archangel. 38. Gatun Lake. 

What author wrote about: 39. “Tommy 
Atkins” in India. 40. The Siege of Troy. 
41. Campaigns against the Helvetians and 
Gauls. 42. Oberon. 43. The Court of King 
Arthur. 

Locate by country: 44. The Taj Mahal. 
45. The Metropolitan Museum. The 
Leaning Tower. 47. The Alhambra. 

What are the striking features of: 48. 
Greek Architecture. 49. Gothic Architec- 
ture. 50. Byzantine Architecture. 51. Amer- 
ican Colonial Architecture; Southern style. 
Northern style. 

In what way distinguished: 52. Herbert 
C. Hoover. 53. John Masefield. 54. Mary 
Antin. 55. Sir Roger Casement. 56. Si: 
J. Forbes-Robertson. 57. Susan B. An- 
thony. 58. J. M. Barrie. 59. Lord Kitche 


ner. 60. Stradivarius. 

Identify .by author or book: 61. 
ne 62. Mr. ant 63. — Val- 
jean. 64. John Ridd aaman, 66. The 

| Hatter. 

Complete these quotations: 67. Who 
steals — — steals trash. 68. I’ll put a — 


round the earth in forty —. 69. A fool and 
—+— are soon parted. 70. Procrastination 
is the — of —. 71. The — of — is the 
root of all evil. 72. A good — is rather — 

— — than great riches. 

What has drawn especial attention to the 
following in 1916? 73. Chihuahua. 74, Ver- 
dun. 75. Shadow Lawn. 76. Bucharest. 77. 
Dublin. 

What does it grow up to be? 78. A cater- 
pillar. 79. A maggot. 80. A wire worm. 81. 
A cygnet. 82. An ant lion. 

3. What crisis was averted by the 
Adamson Bill? 84. What is the difference 
between bonds and stocks?.85. Give the 
modern name for the Hellespont. 86. Where 
were the militia sent who were called out 
last summer? 87. Name the largest univer- 
sity in the world. 88. What is the “Christ 
of the Andes’? 89. What is a ukulele? 90. 
If a March hare weighs 3 kilograms and 
half its own weight, how much does it 
weight. 91. What method of communicating 
with Congress has ident Wilson re- 
vived? 92. Why does a frozen water pipe 
burst? 98. What fuel is used in the engines 
of a submarine. 94. What is a man’s norma) 
temperature? 95. What is the latitude of 
the equator? 96. Is a moving picture film a 
photographic positive or negative? 97. 
Name the best known humorous weekly 
published in England. 98. The government 
of what nation rules in the Holy Land? 
99. Is = starboard side of a vessel on 
your right or left as you stand on deck 
facing the bow? 100. What is a dinosaur? 
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Picture all you would have in a motor 


carriage? Then from 


the masterly Packard 


line you may completely realize your ideal 


It takes time—and accumu- 
lated knowledge and skill— 
to bring, the products of art or 
industry to their finest and 
most individual expression. 


Back of every preat picture 
—and every preat design in 
automobiles—stands a man or 
an organization with the faith 
and force to work out original 
ideas in new ways. 


America’s largest staff of 
automobile enzineers, out of 


a rich, time-tested experience, 
has created an unmatched line 
of motor carriages—for your 
Sprin, selection. 

A car for every taste—now! 

But already certain types 
are nearin?, exhaustion—in 
spite of Packard’s forehanded 
preparation for the reatest 
automobile year. 

A powerful, quick, luxur- 
ious Twin-six? Surely, in it 
you may realize your ideal. 








Ask the man who owns one 





Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 
$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. Packard dealers in all important cities. 


Packard Motor Car 


Company—Detroit 
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THE HARM OF A GERMAN VICTORY 


F Germany and her allies should win the Great War 

it is improbable that very much territory would ac- 

tually change hands or that indemnities would be 

exacted which would outweigh the cost of continuing 
the war another year or two. Even the conquered lands 
might find a partial compensation for the loss of politi- 
cal independence in improved administration and en- 
larged industrial opportunities; especially if annexa- 
tions were made in eastern Europe at the expense of 
Russia and the Balkan kingdoms. Of course the influ- 
ence of Germany and Austria would thenceforth dom- 
inate the diplomacy of the world, but why should en- 
lightened neutrals, little concerned about the fine points 
of prestige and the “balance of power,” trouble them- 
selves about that? 

The answer is plain to the student of history. Every 
political event which has taken place since the organ- 
ization of the national states in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries has depended upon the attitude of a 
very few great powers. Small nations, while in diplo- 
matic theory on a plane of equality with the heavily 
armed powers, are in reality only pawns in the diplo- 
matic game, and their weal or woe depends upon the 
benevolence or hostility of their great neighbors. The 
twentieth century “concert of the powers” is usually 
taken to include Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Japan, the United States, and 
perhaps Italy. It may plausibly be argued that Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are, on the whole, as well gov- 
erned in respect to their internal affairs as the other 
states mentioned. But there is no question that their 
international influence is almost wholly bad. Great Brit- 
ain, content with her vast overseas empire, has played 
a very honorable part in European politics even during 
the dark days of reaction which followed the overthrow 
of Napoleon. She was the only European power to pro- 
test against Spain’s reconquest of South America; she 
stood alone against the so-called Holy Alliance of Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia to put down constitutional 
government in continental Europe; she lent her ap- 
proval to the national struggles of Italy, Hungary, Po- 
land and Greece; under Gladstone’s influence she broke 
away from the unfortunate alliance with Turkey and 
befriended the cause of liberty in the Balkans; she did 
more than any other nation to put down the slave trade 
in Africa and set the example of emancipation in her 
own colonies; she gave asylum to political refugees from 
every country and took an active part in the interna- 
tional congresses and conferences and treaties of arbi- 


tration by means of which the coming federation of the 
world is being built up. Great Britain has been fre- 
quently cursed by British liberals for misgovernment 
of her own possessions, but every liberal on the conti- 
nent of Europe has blessed her for her influence abroad. 

The record of France is tainted by the territorial greed 
of the first and third Napoleons, but, except where her 
own interests were directly involved, France, like Great 
Britain, has taken the liberal side. Italy owes her na- 
tional unity more largely to the aid of France than to 
that of any other nation, and France as well as Eng- 
land has been a haven for exiled revolutionists and per- 
secuted national leaders. Russia’s foreign policy is nat- 
urally reactionary because of her autocratic govern- 
ment, but geographical accident has made her the 
enemy of Turkey and therefore the chief emancipator 
of the Balkan nations. Italy and Japan have confined 
their international influence to their immediate vicin- 
ity and they have been elevated too recently to the rank 
of world powers to make possible a just estimate of 
their foreign policies. But it may be said of Japan that 
her conduct of her war with Russia and the present 
war has reached the high water mark of international 
law. The United States has hitherto abstained from 
taking any part in European affairs, but her friendly 
interest in Latin America and in China has greatly 
promoted both republicanism and democracy. 

For the influence of Prussia and Austria no good 
thing can be said. They were the first enemies of the 
French Revolution and the organizers of absolutism 
after Waterloo. They intervened by force of arms to 
put down free government wherever it showed its head 
in Europe. They plotted the reconquest of the Latin 
American republics. They not only opprest minor na- 
tionalities which were directly subject to them, but fre- 
quently gave diplomatic support to the cause of reac- 
tion in Russia. In southeastern Europe their two lead- 
ing policies are the strengthening of Turkey and the 
prevention of a league of Balkan nations. Germany was 
foremost in urging the partition of China, and the 
record of her troops in the Boxer War was infamous be- 
yond measure; she was obstructive in The Hague Con- 
ferences and laughed to scorn every proposal for the 
limitation of armaments either on land or on sea. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary have given rulers to nearly 
every throne in the world, and it is no accident that in 
such countries as Greece, Spain, Sweden, Russia, Ru- 
mania and the Netherlands the conservative parties and 
the court circles are far more pro-German than the 
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radical and liberal parties. The triumph of the Central 
Powers in the Great War means that international rela- 
tions will hereafter be dominated by the principles of 
monarchy, feudal privilege, military ascendency and 
Machtpolitik. The spirit of Metternich would rule the 
world. America cannot afford to run that risk. 








A DENIAL OF AMERICANISM 


N his second inaugural President Wilson formulated 

the seven fundamental principles of liberty in which, 
he says, we have been bred and for which we stand. 
Six of these will meet with general approval, but the 
seventh and last is so manifestly false and so abso- 
lutely abhorrent to American sentiment that it demands 
instant repudiation by the people. The President states 


That the community of interest and power upon which 
peace must henceforth depend imposes upon each nation the 
duty of seeing to it that all influences proceeding from its 
own citizens meant to encourage or assist revolution in other 
states should be sternly and effectually suppressed and 
prevented. 


After making this astounding statement he goes on 
to say: 

I need not argue these principles to you, my fellow coun- 
trymen; they are your own, part and parcel of your own 
thinking and your own motive in affairs. They spring up 


native amongst us. Upon this as a platform of purpose and 
of action we can stand together. 


He could hardly have hit upon anything we are less 
likely to agree with for it involves a direct reversal of 
our national policy from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. The United States was the offspring of revolution. 
It has been the refuge of the revolutionists of all races 
and they have contributed the finest element in its popu- 
lation. It is the only country that recognizes the right 
of revolution in its fundamental law and expressly pro- 
vides that the people shall never be deprived of the 
means of it by being prohibited from keeping and bear- 
ing arms. Thomas Jefferson, the revered founder of the 
party which Woodrow Wilson purports to represent, 
said: 

God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such 
a rebellion . . . What country can preserve its liberties if 
its rulers are not warned from time to time that this people 
preserve the spirit of resistance? . . . The tree of liberty 


must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants. It is its national manure. 


And now shall we, having won our own freedom, 
refuse our sympathy and aid to those who are struggling 
against worse tyrants than we ever had? If so the 
American people must harden their hearts and repudiate 
their ancestral heritage. They have hitherto been ready 
to lend a hand to any people fighting to overthrow their 
kings, nobles or oppressive rulers of any name. The God- 
dess of Liberty has stood at our eastern gateway holding 
up her torch to light the world to the way of freedom. 

Some of the countries in which influences proceeding 
from our own citizens have “meant to encourage or 
assist revolution” are France, Greece, Poland, Ireland, 
Finland, Hungary, Armenia, Italy, China, Persia, Haiti, 
Brazil, Nicaragua, Panama and Mexico. Some of these 
insurrectionary movements failed, others succeeded. 
Some of them, in our opinion, were righteous causes, 
others wrong. But there is something in the American 
heart that responds instinctively to an appeal from an 
opprest people anywhere in the world, whether the 
movement be a wise and deserving one or not. This 
feeling of chivalry cannot be represt and we hope that 


it will never become extinct. How proudly our school 
children have declaimed “Marco Bozzaris” and “Freedom 
shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” and Wendell Phillips’ 
oration on Toussaint l’Ouverture. But if Woodrow 
Wilson has his way all such utterances will hereafter 
be represt as calculated to cause the crowned heads of 
Europe to lie uneasily. No more would a Kossuth or a 
Kropotkin, a Palma, a Garibaldi, or a Sun Yat-sen be 
allowed to tour the states and collect funds for his cause. 

Not only have our people been prompt to grant such 
encouragement and assistance, but our government 
has officially lent its support to various popular 
insurrections. 

President Johnson aided the Mexican revolutionists 
to overthrow the Emperor Maximilian and President 
Wilson aided the Mexican revolutionists to overthrow 
President Huerta. Cuba and Panama owe their inde- 
pendence to the United States. So, indeed, do all the 
twenty Latin American republics, for our Monroe Doc- 
trine insured the permanent triumph of their rebellion 
against Spain. None of our political leaders seems to 
have heard of this principle of non-intervention which 
Mr. Wilson supposes has been one of the seven points 
of Americanism from the foundation of the republic. 
Looking over the presidential platforms of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties we find that they have 
many times given encouragement to nationalistic move- 
ments. Expressly mentioned in these platforms are the 
Nicaraguans, Cubans, Hawaiians, Mexicans, Irish, 
Boers, Jews and Armenians. 

President Wilson’s statement falsifies American his- 
tory as well as misrepresents American policy. It would 
do incalculable harm to the world if it should be adopted 
as our policy. Let us take a case in point. Suppose that 
the German people should rise to overthrow the Hohen- 
zollerns and establish a republic. Would President Wil- 
son regard it as his duty to see to it that all influences 
proceeding from our citizens meant to encourage or 
assist such revolution “be sternly and effectually sup- 
prest and prevented?” Would it not, on the contrary, be 
the duty of every American to give such a movement 
every assistance in his power as the best means to estab- 
lish a permanent peace? If the revolution of 1848 had 
succeeded the Great War would have been prevented. 
It failed. America gained thereby such useful citizens 
as Carl Schurz, but Germany, by losing her republicans, 
became an unbalanced autocracy, dangerous to the 
world. If ever such an opportunity should occur again 
we believe that many of the descendants of the ’48ers 
living among us would return to help free their Father- 
land, and we know that every true American would pray 
for their success. 


THUS PASSES THE FILIBUSTER 

HE President spoke by the card when he said as 

the Sixty-fourth Congress came to an end, “The 
Senate of the United States is the only legislative body 
in the world which cannot act when its majority is ready 
for action.” The Senate has always had some ridiculous 
—and mischievous—rules and practises. The most ab- 
surd, and at times the most dangerous, was the absence 
of any rule by which the body could bring a matter to 
a vote when the majority believed that it had been de- 
bated long enough. Such a rule is indispensable to effec- 
tive transaction of business in any legislative body. 
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The Senate has always clung to the practise of per- 
mitting any senator to talk on any measure just as long 
as his inclination dictated and his physical endurance 
permitted. The result was on occasion the filibuster, 
which consisted in the “talking to death” of a bill or 
resolution by a senator or group of senators. Obviously 
the best time for such a maneuver was the end of a 
session. If the Senate was obliged by constitutional limi- 
tation to adjourn at a certain day and hour, and if a few 
senators could occupy all the time before adjournment 
with talk, relevant or irrelevant, wise or foolish, obvi- 
ously the measure to which they were opposed could be 
defeated by the simple device of preventing it from 
coming to a vote. 

This is precisely what happened, in peculiarly dis- 
graceful form, in the session just ended. “A little group 
of wilful men,” in the President’s phrase, already in a 
fair way to become historic, prevented, by the sheer 
force of obstinacy and recalcitrance, the overwhelming 
majority of the Senate from doing what they, the Presi- 
dent, the unanimous House and the country wanted 
done. 

But it never can happen again. The Senate has come 
to itself with a start and amended its rules. It has made 
majority rule possible where before minority tyranny 
was the only certainty. In the future by a two-thirds 
vote an end can be put to debate after each senator has 
been given an hour to speak, if he wants to, It is hardly 
a drastic closure rule, since it would permit, in the ex- 
treme case, ninety-six hours of debate. But, after all, 
filibustering is the act of a minority, and generally of a 
very small minority. Its evil effects appear only when a 
few men consume vast quantities of time in purely dila- 
tory talk. 

The passing of the filibuster is a consummation de- 
voutly to be welcomed. 


PRIZE MONEY 

NE of the most shocking things about the present 

war is the reversion to barbaric practices which 
the world was supposed to have outgrown and the uni- 
versal approval of acts formerly regarded as abhorrent 
to Christian principles. For instance it was generally 
conceded more than a hundred years ago that it was 
wrong for a belligerent to capture merchant vessels or 
to confiscate its cargo and efforts were made to abolish 
the practice by international treaties and by personal 
refusals to participate in its gains. Quakers and Scotch 
Presbyterians were strongly in opposition to the cus- 
tom. The town council of Edinburgh past an ordinance 
Forbidding the purchase of prize goods under pain of losing 
the freedom of the burgh forever, with other punishment at 
the will of the magistrate; the practice of making prizes 
being contrary to good conscience and the rule of treatin 


Christian brethren as we would wish to be treated; and suc 
goods are not to be sold by any godly men within this burgh. 


Nowadays all the belligerents seize merchant ships 
of their enemies and sell the cargoes without scruple. 
Even neutral shipping is not safe from seizure or sink- 
ing. The godly men of Edinburgh would not think of 
boycotting such goods. Some of the Quakers are still 
reluctant to bear arms, but they are silent now on the 
question of maritime prizes. The most conscientious of 
objectors does not object to it. The whole population 
partakes of the profits since privateering had been abol- 
ished. If America goes into the war we should be 


as bad as the rest. Even in thinking about it we find 
ourselves hampered not by our own consciences but by 
the consciences of our ancestors. The treaty of 1799, 
the act of 1819, the declaration of 1856 rise up like 
ghosts of the past to check and reproach us. 








VARIETIES OF PACIFISM 

EW things are more amusing than to stir up a real 

militarist or an excitable patriot with a few care- 
fully mischosen words on pacifism and then stand back 
and watch the fireworks. All persons opposed to pre- 
paredness or an aggressive foreign policy are, you learn, 
non-resistant poltroons who delight in being trampled 
on and would be “too proud to fight” if a foreign army 
should suddenly come boiling over the frontier headed 
directly for their wives and children (for further par- 
ticulars see any outburst of our volcanic ex-President). 

Now since we have the assurance of so many worthy 
gentlemen that this type of pacifist is what is ruining 
the nation, it is somewhat strange that we who count 
scores of ultra-pacifists among our friends and acquain- 
tances have never met one of that sort. It is true that 
we once met a lady who opposed all foreign wars quite 
consistently, condemning the action of Belgium equally 
with that of Germany, but as she favors revolutions 
and is a militant suffraget with a sympathy for syndi- 
calism, she can hardly be the type that the anti-pacifist 
has in mind. Indeed, pacifist principles vary not in in- 
verse but in direct ratio with personal courage and 
truculence. Hardly anybody is for peace at any price, 
but any particular war will be opposed for any of a 
number of reasons. ; 

The United States is at the present moment facing a 
serious prospect of war with Germany. Many persons 
say that we should under no circumstances enter the 
present Great War. What are their reasons and their 
motives? Have they the abstract hatred of violence 
which is supposed to be regnant in every pacifist breast? 
How many are Tolstoyan anarchists who think that all 
force is wicked? Perhaps such people exist; the papers 
say that they do, but they are very hard to find. Let 
us summarize the real varieties of pacifists, not in the 
terms which an enemy would put into their mouths, but 
in the way they do actually think. 

Exhibit A (tall, lanky, bony figure with the appear- 
ance of a farmer from somewhere in the Middle West) : 
“You Easterners always turn your minds towards 
Europe. Look at America a little. No foreign nation 
could conquer the United States and nobody is going 
to try, but if we mix in with that European scrap it will 
mean the death of thousands of us and no good to come 
from it at all. Let’s just keep ourselves to ourselves till 
things have quieted down a bit across the water.” 

Exhibit B (smoky red hair and a gray eye alight with 
the fire of battle; a palpable Irishman) : “Ah, they want 
us to go in with that old tyrant of the seven seas that 
starved and slew the Irish for generation after gener- 
ation. It’s them Wall Street dudes that’s always turning 
up their trousers here whenever it rains in London that 
wants war. If it was to fight England now——” 

Exhibit C (Russian Jewish type, with a copy of The 
Masses under one arm and a package of no-conscription 
leaflets under the other): “I tell you what, my friend. 
The capitalists want world markets and they send us 
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out to die to fill their money bags. When we fight let us 
fight against our own tyrants right in this country.” 

Exhibit D (student, with black ribbon on his eye- 
glasses and a habit of arguing with his forefinger) : 
“Much may be said for the use of force in civil society, 
but modern war is quite another thing. It means not 
only the loss of human life—a deplorable but minor 
matter—but the halting of all internal reform, the 
wastage of the resources of civilization, the degradation 
of the human stock by the destruction of its best types, 
the suspension of civil liberties and the enthronement 
of military tyranny.’No possible good can counterbal- 
ance so many and such manifest evils, and therefore I 
oppose war under all circumstances.” 

Exhibit E (an elderly man with the courtly bearing 
of a stand-pat Senator but an ardent advocate of radi- 
cal causes) : “Yes, it is all right to fight when you have 
a cause worth fighting for, but national honor or even 
national existence is not such a cause. Nationality is 
played out. What difference does it really make whether 
we speak English or German or Esperanto? The only 
important thing is the advancement of the common civ- 
ilization of mankind.” 

These five wholly different cases are all types of the 
ultra-pacifists. Not one of the five has any physical or 
moral aversion to combat and not one of them can be 
answered by talk about cowardice or supine submission 
to the country’s foe. You must convince the Bryanite 
or “national isolation” pacifist that it is impossible and 
undesirable for the United States to abdicate from its 
responsibilities as a great power and let the “foreign- 
ers” make any sort of mess they please of the world 
beyond the frontiers of this country. You must convince 
the pro-German or anti-British pacifist that he should 
forget and forgive the grievances of the past and turn 
his mind to the problems of the present hour. You must 
convince the class conscious pacifist that American stands 
for the political freedom and economic opportunity of all 
its citizens. You must convince the sociological pacifist 
that present war is a necessary first step to the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. You must convince the cos- 
mopolitan pacifist that something more than the fate of 
a nation is at stake, that principles of worldwide im- 
portance are involved in the conflict. Unless you address 
your arguments to the real arguments of real people 
the only pacifists you will annihilate with your logic or 
your eloquence will be men of straw. 








HERBERT HOOVER, MASTER OF’ EFFICIENCY 
F there ever was an efficient job done, it is that of 
carrying relief to the wretched millions of Belgium. 

Herbert C. Hoover, the young American engineer who 

has managed this job, has established beyond a perad- 

venture his right to the title of Master of Efficiency. 

The ultimate test of efficiency is getting things done. 

Hoover has met the test day by day for two years and 

a half and passed it with high honors. 

Two stories of his way of getting at things seem well 
authenticated. They are certainly significant. 

The first story was told by Edward Eyre Hunt, one 
of Mr. Hoover’s associates: 

On April 10, 1915, a submarine torpedoed one of the 
food ships chartered by the Commission; a week later a 
German hydroaeroplane tried to drop bombs on the deck 
of another Commission ship, so Hoover paid a flying visit 
to Berlin. He was at once assured that no more incidents 


of the sort would occur. 


“Thanks,” said Hoover. “Your Excellency, have you 


heard the story of the man who was nipped by a bad- 
tempered dog? He went to the owner to have the dog 
muzzled. 

“ ‘But the dog won’t bite you,’ insisted the owner. 

“ *You know he won’t bite me, and I know he won’t bite 
me,’ said the injured party doubtfully, ‘but the question 
is, does the dog know?’ 

“Herr Hoover,” said the high official, “pardon me if I 


leave you for a moment. I am going at once to ‘let the 
dog know.’ ” 


The second, concerning a visit to London, was told 
by Lewis R. Freeman: 


Before his organization was fairly on its feet there came 
a moment when a huge quantity of food was needed im- 
mediately to prevent the actual starvation of many thou- 
sands of Belgians. The Commission had the food on hand 
in England, and the “proper” procedure would have been 
the orthodox one of requesting the Government, via the 
usual red-taped channels, for permission to move it, a 
course, however, which Hoover knew only too well would 
result in a series of delays that would prove absolutely 
fatal to the success of his plans. The necessary cars 
were secured by direct a to the railway peo- 
ple, and in record time the angen were transported 
to the seaboard and put aboard steamers which had 
been provided in an equally “high-handed” manner. When 
the last bag had been stowed and the hatches battened 
down, Hoover went in person to the one Cabinet Minister 
able to arrange for the ig’ se - he could not provide 
himself—clearance Er “If I not get four cargoes 
of food to Belgium by the end of the week,” he said. 
bluntly, “thousands are going .< die from starvation, and 
many more may be shot in food riots.” 

“Out of the question,” said the distinguished Minister. 
“There is no time, in the first place, and if there was there 
are no goods wagons to be spared by the railways, no dock 
hands, and no steamers; moreover, the Channel is closed 
for a week to merchant vessels while troops are trans- 
ported.” 

“T have managed to get all of these things,’”’ Hoover 
replied, quietly; “and am now thru with them all except 
the steamers. This wire tells me that these are now loaded 
and I have come to have re arrange for their clearance.” 

The great man gasped. “There have been—there are 
even now—men in the Tower for less than you have 
done,” he ejaculated. “If it was for anything but Belgian 
Relief—if it was ee pore | but you, young man—I should 
hate to think of what might happen. As it is—er—I suppose 
there is nothing to do but congratulate you on a jolly 
clever coup. I’ll see about the clearance at once.’ 


The United States has no reason to be ashamed of the 
splendid work of humanity done by American energy 
in Belgium. It has every reason to be proud of the Amer- 
ican master of efficiency who has directed that work. 








THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE 


T is hinted in prominent quarters that if we go to 

war with Germany it will become the duty of the 
American Ambulance serving in France and at Salonika 
—some 400 men operating 350 cars—to return to Amer- 
ica. Whf? Certainly cases of illness and accident arising 
from maneuvers here at home could be cared for by new 
units. Only in case we send an expeditionary force to 
Europe will there be large need for an ambulance. 

Let us suppose that such an expedition is undertaken. 
It would be six months at least before we could drill and 
equip a respectable force. An understanding could be 
had with the French Government that when this force 
arrives the American Ambulance will be turned over to 
it en masse, It will be a force of trained and experienced 
men, knowing the country and the conditions they will 
be called upon to meet. 

In the meantime the Ambulance. by aiding the En- 
tente armies, would be helping us more effectively than 
if brought home now and reduced to comparative idle- 
ness for six months. Far from discouraging the main- 
tenance of the American Ambulance abroad at this time, 
it is the very moment to encourage its growth. 
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The Conquest We can now see the 
significance and immen- 
of Turkey sity of the plan of the 
Allies for the Asiatic campaign of 1917. 
From the northeast all the way around 
to the southwest Turkey is beset by 
foes who are advancing on converging 
lines toward a common point in middle 
of Asia Minor. Their aim is to take the 
Bagdad railroad which it has been the 
ambition and the pride of Germany to 
construct. In the map published a few 
weeks ago we showed that Germany 
had at last been able to carry out her 
long cherished scheme of connecting 
Europe and Asia by a chain of allied 
countries and a thru overland route. 
The Asiatic part of this gigantic rail- 
road system, which begins at Scutari 
on the eastern side of the Bosporus and 
runs to Bagdad, has now been com- 
pleted with the exception of a stretch 
along the Tigris and perhaps a few 
tunnels in the Taurus mountains. Near 
Aleppo a branch strikes south thru’ 
Syria. This divides, one branch going 
on to Jerusalem and Beersheba in Pal- 
estine and the other to Medina and 
Mecca in Arabia. Now all these three 
terminals, are likely soon to be in the 
hands of the Allies, and the Russians 
threaten to cut the railroad in the 
middle. 

Turkey weakened by war and famine 
is in no condition to stand the united 
onslaught of two such _ powerful 
enemies as England and Russia. Nor 
is Germany in a position to lend her 
aid as she did last year even in the 
way of munitions and officers. On the 
contrary a considerable number of 
Ottoman troops and probably the best 
of them were transported to Europe 
to effect the conquest of Rumania. 
Tho that campaign has been brought 
to a close probably the Turks now in 


Rumania will be retained there to hold 
back the Russians while the Germans 
concentrate their diminishing forces in 
France. So far the Turks are giving 
way on all sides and it does not yet ap- 
pear where—if at all—they intend to 
make a stand. 


The Turks after being 
The Capture disiodged from Kut-el- 
of Bagdad Amara in the bend of the 


Tigris fled up the river toward Bagdad 
closely pursued by the British cavalry 
on the northern shore and the British 
gunboats in the stream. From Kut to 
Bagdad is a little over a hundred miles 
as the aeroplane flies but much longer 
if one follows the meanderings of the 
river. It was expected that the Turks 
would attempt to establish a new line 
of defense at the ancient Persian city 
of Ctesiphon, about twenty miles from 
Bagdad, because here they halted and 
turned back the first British expedition 
on November 22-25, 1915. But this 
time the retreating troops past thru 
Ctesiphon without stopping. The Brit- 
ish vanguard without meeting any op- 
position reached the Diala River below 
Bagdad. Here the Turks tried to make 
a stand; but could not save the city. 
After a hard battle lasting three days 
the British crossed the Diala and drove 
the Turks back to Bagdad in a blinding 
dust storm. On Sunday morning, the 
lith, General Maude entered the city. 
While the British were approaching 
Bagdad from the southeast the Rus- 
sians were closing in upon it from the 
northeast, the north and the northwest, 
while the Arabs, roused to revolt by 
the British, were attacking from the 
south. The Russians at Lake Van are 
less than a hundred miles north of the 
railroad and caravan route from Bag- 
dad to Aleppo, and if they should reach 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF TURKEY 





The Ottoman Empire is being attacked simultaneously from the north, south, east and west. The 
British have gone up the Tigris and taken Bagdad. The Russians have come down thru Armenia 
and Persia and are nearing the Tigris. The British from Egypt have invaded Palestine and 
threaten Jerusalem. Arabia is in revolt 
478 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 5—Germans attack at Verdun. 
Active aerial warfare in France. 
March 6—Russians advancing thru 
Persia toward the Turkish frontier. 
British invade 
ture Hebron. 

March 7?—Trish Nationalists demand 
Home Rule. Chinese Government 
favors joining the Allies. 
March 8—French regain trenches in 
Champagne. Count Zeppelin dies. 
March 9—British defeat Turks at 
Diala River, eight miles of Bagdad. 

March 10—British occupy ground 
evacuated by Germans before Ba- 
paume, Austria declares Albania 
autonomous as an Austrian protec- 
torate. 

March 11—British enter Bagdad. Am- 
bassador Gerard arrives in United 
States. 


Palestine and cap- 




















this line the Turks and Germans in 
Bagdad would be completely cut off and 
encircled by enemies, so rather than run 
this risk they have surrendered Bagdad. 
This will make the British masters of 
the Mesopotamian valley, and if they 
retain it after the war they will be 
able to carry out the vast irrigation 
enterprizes which they planned years 
ago for the purpose of restoring this 
region to its ancient prosperity when 
it was the center of the world’s civili- 
zation. 

The Russians like the British have 
recovered their lost ground and are 
now back where they were a year ago. 
They have occupied all the northern 
part of Persia which was conceded to 
them by the British in the Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement of 1907, and they are 
now moving toward the Turkish fron- 
tier. They have reoccupicd Hamadar, 
which is about 250 miles northeast of 
Bagdad. This Persian city, the ancient 
Ecbatana, was taken by the Russians 
on December 17, 1915, but they were 
driven out by the Turks in the follow- 
ing August. The Russians have already 
advanced more than fifty miles beyond 
Hamadan in the direction of Bagdad 
and will doubtless soon be able to 
make connections with the British on 
the Tigris as they did a year ago, this 
time probably with more effect. 


During the 
winter the 
British troops 
in Egypt have been busily engaged in 
clearing the Turks from the Sinaitic 
peninsula. This was commonly sup- 
posed to be merely a defensive move- 
ment for the purpose of protecting the 
Suez Canal in case the Turks and Ger- 
mans should repeat their attack. Now, 
however, it is apparent that the activ- 
ity in this field was preliminary to more 
extensive operations beyond, possibly 
one of the decisive moves of the Asiatic 
campaign. For the British have not 
been contcnt with pushing back their 


The Australian Invasion 
of Palestine 
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THAT AUSTRIAN NOTE 


enemy beyond the Egyptian boundary, 
but have gone farther and are carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. 

The expedition consists chiefly of the 
Australian and New Zealand troops 
with a contingent of Indians. Automo- 
biles and camels seem to be the means 
of locomotion. They are following in 
general the same line as was taken by 
Joshua in his conquest of Palestine. The 
first place mentioned in the despatches 
as captured is Beersheba which bibli- 
cal readers will remember as being the 
southernmost city of Palestine, at the 
opposite extreme from Dan. Next the 
Anzac expedition advanced to El Khalil, 
which is the ancient Hebron, the home 
and burial place of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and the point from which Moses 
sent his spies forward into the prom- 
ised land. Between here and the Dead 
Sea the Turks had constructed a for- 
midable series of defenses during the 
last two months, but they abandoned 
this without a struggle and fell back 
toward Jerusalem on the approach of 
the British. The railroad from Beer- 
sheba to Jerusalem by which the Turks 
were retreating was shattered by 
bombs dropt from the British aero- 
planes. The invading column must now 
‘be within a dozen miles of Jerusalem 
and will soon be able to capture or at 
any rate to bombard that city. 


Since the British fleet commands the 
coast and the Arabs of the desert on 
the other side have taken up arms 
against the Turks the British may oc- 
cupy the whole of Palestine and even 
Northern Syria. 


The Allies have changed 
their policy in regard to 
giving out news of the 
German submarine warfare. Instead of 
reporting the ships lost each day as was 
done during the first month they give 
out information only once a week and 


The Blockade 


even then do not usually give the names 
of the vessels sunk or any details about 
them. The first such statement was is- 
sued March 7 and covered the week 
ending March 4,'in which twenty-three 
British merchant vessels were sunk by 
mines or submarines. Of these fourteen 
were over 1500 tons. During the same 
week the number of vessels arriving at 
British ports was 2528 and the number 
sailing was 2477, not counting fishing 
and local craft. The report from Paris 
for the same week mentions the loss of 
two merchant vessels and sixteen fish- 
ing smacks. The number of merchant 
vessels entering French ports during 
the week was 859. From this it appears 
that the U-boats were not seriously in- 
terfering with British and French com- 
merce. 

The Norwegian steamer “Storstad”’ is 
reported sunk, tho when and where is 
not stated. She was carrying 10,000 tons 
of corn from Buenos Aires for Belgium 
and was duly marked as a Belgian re- 
lief ship. T'wo of the lifeboats, contain- 
ing thirty men, were lost and the men 
in the third boat reached shore in an 
exhausted condition, for they were 
thirty-six hours afloat in a heavy sea. 
According to statements of the captain 
and of the only American member of 
the crew, J. R. Christian, the subma- 
rine fired shells around the boats. 

It is now reported that the British 
transport “Mendi” was sunk after a 
collision on February 21. She was car- 
rying native laborers from South Africa 
to France. Twelve Europeans and 191 
negroes were saved and ten Europeans 
and 615 negroes were drowned. 

The torpedoing of seven Dutch ships 
in the English Channel has caused 
trouble between Holland and Great 
Britain, for the Dutch not only blame 
the Germans for attacking them but 
the British for not protecting them. 
Since then the Dutch have kept their 
ships in their own ports, much to the 
disgust of the English, who threaten to 
seize the Dutch ships in British ports 
unless the embargo is lifted. The Dutch 
refuse to allow armed merchant ships 
to enter Rotterdam harbor. 

American shipowners are complain- 
ing that they are not able to secure 
coal or make repairs in British ports 
unless they agree to carry munitions. 

















Underwood & Underwood 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
The British Tommy sings his opinion of these “Nissen” huts as a parody of ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
They are made of corrugated iron and they have real doors and windows. The caption that came 
with this photograph from overseas describes the huts as “snug, cozy, warm and comfortable!” 
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ANOTHER “LITTLE GROUP OF WILLFUL MEN” 
For several weeks reports of the Cuban Government’s suppression of the revolutionists have 
alternated rather regularly with news of rebel victories. Ex-President Gomez, instigator of the 
revolt, has been captured, but his forces still hold Santiago. United States intervention seems 
necessary, for much property is being destroyed and the lives of American citizens endangered 


The British have now 
taken possession of the 
ground relinquished by 
the Germans before Bapaume altho we 
are yet without definite information as 
to where the new German line of de- 


The Campaign 
in France 


fense is drawn. In the effort to de-. 


termine this the British are making 
use of flocks of aeroplanes which are 
met by those of Germans. In one day, 
Sunday, March 4, the Germans claim 
to have brought down eighteen enemy 
aeroplanes and the British admit the 
loss of eleven. In February the Ger- 
mans claim 29 enemy aeroplanes 
brought down and the British admit the 
loss of 23 British machines. On the 
other hand the British airmen claim 
the destruction or capture of 41 Ger- 
man machines, and the French airmen 
claim 19 for the month of February, 
so it appears that the German losses 
in the air were more than twice as 
great as those of the Allies. 

The new ground acquired by the 
British is described as a horrible quag- 
mire. It is pitted by the craters of ex- 
ploding shells and the loosened earth is 
so soaked by the spring rains that sol- 
diers are swallowed up in the mud. 
The villages are mere heaps of stone, 
the wells are filled up and the roads 
obliterated. Bodies and fragments of 
limbs in all stages of decay fill the 
caved-in trenches and dugouts or lie 
exposed as they are washed out of the 
mire by the rains. Evidently the Ger- 
mans could not have held the ground 
much longer and it will take some time 
before the British are able to establish 
themselves there in order to attack the 
new German lines, To secure this delay 
was evidently the reason why the Ger- 
mans secretly evacuated the position 
they had held so long. 


In the middle of February the Ger- 
mans made a sudden attack on the 
French lines in the Champagne and 
took some trenches on Hill 185 and 
the adjoining farm known as Maisons 
de Champagne. These lost positions 
were mostly regained by the French 
on March 8 in a well planned assault 
under protection of the curtain of fire 
by the French artillery. 


The United States 
has been forced to 
intervene in Cuban 
affairs to a greater extent than Presi- 
dent Wilson had expected in the early 
days of the rebellion. The American 
Government lent the full weight of its 
moral support to President Menocal and 
the existing Conservative administra- 


Cuban Government 
Triumphant 


tion and trusted to the regular forces 
of the Cuban loyalists to suppress the 
rebellion before intervention became 
necessary. But the fighting near the 
city of Santiago, where many Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners live, and the 
wholesale burning of sugar cane fields 
by the insurgents forced the American 
Government to land four hundred ma- 
rines from warships in Santiago har- 
bor. The task of the American expedi- 
tion is to protect the lives of foreign 
residents without taking part with 
either side in the civil war. 

In the meantime the arms of the 
regular Government were everywhere 
victorious. The Cuban Congress empow- 
ered President Menocal to suspend the 
guarantees of the national constitution, 
or, in other words, virtually declared 
martial law thruout the republic. Full 
pardon was offered to the rank and file 
of the insurrectionists but denied to the 
leaders of the rebellion. On March 7 
the Cuban Government announced the 
capture of the rebel leader Gomez, for- 
mer President of Cuba, and victory in 
a great battle in which some three thou- 
sand men took part on one side or the 
other. Nearly three hundred other 
rebels were taken prisoner with Gomez 
and a few of the more prominent of 
these will be forced to stand trial in the 
Cuban courts. The capture of the city 
of Santiago by the forces of the Govern- 
ment appears imminent, but even if the 
city is taken there is danger that the 
insurgents may carry on a protracted 
guerrilla warfare in the country dis- 
tricts. 


President Wilson has or- 
By geste dered the Sixty-fifth 

eet in April Congress to convene in 
special session April 16. Even if no 
new legislation is undertaken the 
new Congress will be kept busy 
for a number of weeks completing the 
work which its predecessor left un- 
finished. The armed neutrality bill is 
not the only important measure 
still to be considered. The Administra- 
tion’s railroad program, the bill facili- 
tating business combinations for for- 
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“IF WAR SHOULD COME” 


New York women are combining efficiency with enthusiasm in their preparedness activities and 

organizing in groups for drill in the occupations where they might contribute most in war time. 

The Home Defense League is in charge of this class for potential ambulance drivers; Mrs. 
Francis W. Smith, commandant of the Automobile Section, is at the wheel 
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A NEW MAJOR-GENERAL 


Former Brigadier-General Hunter Liggett, ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to fill the vacancy 
in the grade of major-general caused by the 
death of General Funston. General Liggett 
served in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War, and later in the Philippine Islands 


eign trade, measures of conservation, 
the measures directed against espion- 
age which passed the Senate but failed 
of action in the House, amendments to 
,the currency act recommended by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the bill enlarg- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, all await final action. Appropria- 
tion measures to be considered include 
the army bill carrying $270,000,000, the 
sundry civil appropriations, the general 
deficiency measure, the rivers and har- 
bors bill and the provisions for the mili- 
tary academy. In all, more than five 
hundred million dollars of appropria- 
tions which the Administration deems 
essential to carry on the work of the 
Government have yet to be approved by 
Congress. 

It is still uncertain which party will 
control the House of Representatives 
and many public men are inclined to 
consider favorably a non-partizan or- 
ganization by which one party will 
secure the speakership and the other 
party be granted the chairmanship of 
important committees. The Senate com- 
mittees will remain substantially as at 
present. An attempt to remove Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, from the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations because of his opposition to the 
armed neutrality bill failed to secure 
the assent of most of the Senators. So 
close is the balance of parties in the 
House that the recent death of two 
Representatives has injected a new ele- 
ment of doubt into the situation. The 
late Representative Michael Conry, 
Democrat, from New York, will proba- 
bly be succeeded by another Democrat 
as soon as an election can be held. The 
death of Representative Cyrus Suilo- 
way, Republican, will necessitate a new 
election in New Hampshire. Unless an- 


other Republican is returned in his 
place the Democrats will almost cer- 
tainly have a majority in the House of 
Representatives if the members of the 
House who are attached to neither party 
do not combine with the Republicans. 


The failure of Con- 
gress to complete 
the legislative pro- 
gram of the recent session made it 
necessary for President Wilson to call 
an early extra session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. Before doing so, however, 
he waited for assurances from the Sen- 
ate that some change in the rules of 
Senate procedure would be made which 
would render impossible the recurrence 
of a filibuster against the armed neu- 
trality bill. Thirty-three senators at 
once signed an agreement pledging 
themselves to work for a change in 
the rules which would enable the ma- 
jority to fix an hour for the disposing 
of any bill subject to the rule of one 
hour to each senator for discussion 
either before or after the hour was 
fixed. Many other senators signified 
their adherence to the proposed reform. 

The Senate remained in special ex- 
ecutive session and on March 5 the 
senators who were elected last No- 
vember took the oath of office. Sixteen 
new senators were sworn in and twelve 
others who had been reélected. The 
most important business of the special 
session was the revision of the rules. 
Six Democrats and five Republicans 
were selected by their respective party 
caucuses as a joint committee to con- 
sider the question. The most active ad- 
vocate of the limitation of debate on 
the committee was Senator Owen, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oklahoma. Both Republican 
and Democratic party caucuses ap- 
proved a rule providing that at any 
time sixteen senators by serving notice 
in writing on the presiding officer can 
demand a vote as to whether debate 
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should be limited. Two days later the 
question is put without debate and a 
two-thirds vote restricts subsequent 
debate to one hour for each senator. 
No amendments or substitutes for the 
measure in question can be considered 
after that except with the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. ; 
By a vote of seventy-six to three . 

the Senate adopted the new rules as 
formulated by the bi-partisan commit- 
tee. Several senators who had opposed 
the armed neutrality bill took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which was 
afforded by the discussion of the rules 
restricting debate to explain that they 
were not in favor of tilibustering and 
that they had prevented the enactment 
of the armed neutrality bill because it 
had been introduced into the Senate 
too late in the session to receive the 
adequate consideration that its im- 
portance demanded. Senator La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin and Senator Gronna 
of North Dakota, however, voted 
against the restriction of debate. 
Senator Sherman of Illinois, who had 
not opposed the armed neutrality bill, 
also opposed any modification of the 
rules. 


Legislatures The defeat of the 

nen armed neutrality 
Denounce Filibuster bill by the efforts 
of twelve senators not only stirred the 
country as a whole but excited particu- 
larly bitter controversy in the states 
represented by the Senate pacifists. All 
of the senators concerned have been 
deluged with letters, telegrams and reso- 
lutions approving or denouncing their 
course. In several states the legislatures 
have considered the national issues in- 
volved in the stand taken by their sen- 
ators. The Missouri legislature, before 
the result of the filibuster was known, 
adopted a resolution requesting the rep- 
resentatives of the state in both houses 
of Congress to support the President. 
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In the Wisconsin Senate a resolution 
was introduced criticizing Senator La 
Follette’s part in the filibuster, but his 
friends secured a postponement of the 
vote. A resolution condemning the ac- 
tion of Senator Clapp and the other 
opponents of the armed neutrality bill 
passed the Minnesota House with only 
one dissenting vote. The Iowa House of 
Representatives refused to consider the 
censure of Senators Cummins and Ken- 
yon who were active among the pacifist 
minority in the Senate, and a resolution 
of censure against Senator Norris of 
Nebraska was voted down in the state 
legislature. On the other hand, the Ar- 
kansas legislature commended Senator 
Robinson for supporting the armed neu- 
trality bill and thus by implication con- 
demned the action of his colleague, Sen- 
ator Kirby. Resolutions in the legisla- 
tures of New York and California con- 
demning Senators O’Gorman and Works 
still await a vote. 

States whose senators did not oppose 
the armed neutrality bill have in several 
cases formally censured the filibuster. 
The Ohio legislature adopted a resolu- 
tion deploring “the situation which has 
been created by a pitiful minority” and 
commending the course of President 
Wilson. The Idaho House of Represent- 
atives vigorously condemned the filibus- 
ter. The Delaware legislature exprest 
“deep indignation at those members of 
the Senate of the United States who 
failed to support the armed ship bill.” 
The Kentucky Sermate went farthest of 
all and denounced the obstructionist 
senators as “un-American, disloyal, un- 
patriotic, traitorous and cowardly.” 
But the Colorado Senate voted down a 
resolutian condemning the filibuster, 
altho neither senator from that state 
took part in it. 


President Wilson 
has become _ con- 
vinced that the au- 
thority of Congress is not essential to 
enable him to provide American mer- 
chant vessels with defensive armament. 
The President and some of his advisers 
at first profest scruples lest an old 
statute of 1819, which forbade armed 
resistance by merchant vessels to 
search, restraint or seizure by public 
armed vessels of nations in amity with 
the United States, might restrict the 
right of the executive to provide arma- 


President to Arm 
Merchantmen 


ment without a modification of the 
law. In rebuttal it has been argued 
that the statute applied to the recog- 
nized right of visit and search, but did 
not apply to unlawful attempts to sink 
merchant ships without warning, that 
since we have broken off diplomatic 
relations with Germany the two na- 
tions are not “in amity,” and that in 
any case Germany as a foreign power 
could not claim the benefits of the 
domestic legislation of this country ex- 
cept where principles of international 
law were involved. Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels has appealed to the news- 
papers of the nation to keep secret 
the arming of merchant ships and also 
the date when armed ships will sail. 
He has requested the cable companies 
not to send out news about ships sail- 
ing to or from the danger zone and 
has promised to prevent the wireless 
stations, which are under the super- 
vision of the Navy Department, from 
making public such information. 

The action of the President in au- 
thorizing the defensive arming of mer- 
chant vessels makes the issue of peace 
or war with Germany depend upon the 
accident of a conflict between a Ger- 
man submarine and an American ship. 
In view of the announced intention of 
the German Government to sink all 
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vessels entering the prohibited area at 
sight, ship captains will treat the ap- 
proach of any German _ submarine 
within these waters as sufficient evi- 
dence of hostile intentions and open 
fire at once. The German Government, 
on the other hand, regards armed mer- 
chant ships as war vessels and con- 
siders attacks on its submarines as 
acts of war. 

The Austrian Government has sent a 
note to Washington supporting the 
German submarine campaign against 
merchant ships. The Austrian note is 
very long, summarizing the history of 
the blockade established by the Centra] 
Powers and the retaliatory measures 
taken by Germany, questioning the 
right of merchant ships to carry arms 
from the viewpoint of existing inter- 
national law, and asserting that “the 
principle that neutrals in war time 
also should enjoy the advantages of 
the freedom of the seas refers only to 
neutral vessels, not to neutral persons 
on board enemy vessels.” On the whole. 
the tone of the note is very friendly 
and it is evidently inspired by a desire 
to avoid a diplomatic break with the 
United States. Thus it says that ‘Aus- 
tro-Hungarian war vessels are instruct- 
ed to warn merchantment . . . and 
to bring into safety the crews and 
passengers,” and goes on to point out 
that Austro-Hungarian submarines are 
operating in the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean seas and that therefore there 
is little likelihood of any attack on an 
American vessel by these submarines. 


The German News from, Germany is 
Side of It scant and unreliable since 
the break in diplomatic 
relations. No German newspapers or 
periodicals have been allowed to reach 
this country for nearly a year except 
such few copies as could be smuggled 
thru the British blockade. No letters are 
past that contain any information about 
the war or internal conditions. Tele- 
grams that come thru London are of 
course censored by both the German 
and the British censors and those that 
come by wireless from Berlin to Say- 
ville are subjected to German censor- 
ship at one end and American censor- 
ship at the other. Consequently little 
reliance can be placed upon what is ru- 
mored about Germany in America and 
about America in Germany. 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST CHANCE TO HIT THE TRAIL 


ly Sunday’s campaign career, the conversion of New York City, is to begin in April with even more elaborate 
Sunday’s previous campaigns. The Tabernacle, erected on the old A i i ‘ ic 
Res been built by Iie. Sendan'e Tobe en c o eo merican League ball park, is the thirty-eighth which 


* Mr. Joe Spiece. The photograph above shows him planning still another one 
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THE PLOTTERS 
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Four men, all furthering pro-German conspiracies in this country, were arrested last week in New York and in Hoboken, New Jersey. Two of 
them, Richard Kalb (right) and Hans Schwartz (left) are suspected in connection with the recent munitions explosions in New Jersey; bombs 
and high explosives were found in Mr. Kalb’s rooms. The other two, charged with instigating anti-British revolts in India, are Dr. Ernest 


Se Kunna and Dr. Chandra Chakraberty. They admit 


We have, however, official confirma- 
tion of the report of German intrigue 
with Mexico which the German-Ameri- 
can papers were disposed to scout as a 
ridiculous slander and a British fabri- 
cation when it was first revealed by our 
State Department. Forcign Minister 
Zimmermann admitted without hesita- 
tion that he had taken such action and 
justified it on the ground that it was a 
war measure. The following official 
statement comes direct from Berlin to 
Sayville, Long Island: 


The decision to begin the unrestricted 
submarine war February 1 having been 
taken, an eventual conflict with America 
had to be considered by reason of its previ- 
ous attitude. The facts have proved that the 
surmise was justified, for the American 
Government immediately after our notifi- 
eation concerning the barred zone broke off 
diplomatic relations and moreover request- 
ed other ‘neutral powers to join in this 
course of action. In anticipation of this 
possibility it was not only the right but 
also the duty of the Government to take 
measures in time to counterbalance the join- 
ing of an additional ally on the side of our 
enemies. 

The Imperial Minister to Mexico was 
therefore instructed about the middle of 
Jaruary to offer an alliance to the Mexican 
Government and to arrange the details in 
case that the United States should declare 
war against us. The Minister was express- 
ly charged by instruction to take no steps 
with the Mexican Government before he 
kad obtained the absolute certainty that 
war had been declared by the United States. 
It is not known by what means the Ameri- 
can Government acquired knowledge of the 
instructions transmitted by secret ways to 
Mexico. It seems that treason—and treason 
it probably is--has been committed on 
American territory. 


Dr. Siegfried Heckscher, of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Reich- 
stag, exprest the opinion that if the 
United States entered the war a new 
coalition would be formed of Germany, 
Japan and Russia to offset the Anglo- 
American alliance. He said further: 

The excitement in your country over 
Foreign Secretary Zimmermann’s instruc- 


tions to the German Minister in Mexico is 
quite incomprehensible to us. They con- 


cerned purely precautionary military meas- 
ures, to become effective only in case the 
United States declared war on us. They 
were part of our active mobilization plans 
in case we were attacked by the United 
States. A nation surrounded by world 
enemies as we now are cannot be blamed 
for viewing the latent enmity of Mexico 
toward the United States as a _ possible 
active asset in case of war. 

Did not Mr. Wilson, at a time when the 
two governments were still formally on a 
friendly footing, boldly set out to marshal 
the whole neutral world against us? Then 
witness the action of the Entente in China 


A terrific storm which 
swept over Indiana on 
Sunday, March 11, re- 
sulted in several deaths and the de- 
struction of more than a million dollars 
worth of property. The city of New 
Castle suffered the greatest damage. 
Here a score of persons were killed 
and more than a hundred and fifty in- 
jured, over three hundred dwellings 
were wrecked and all communication 
with the outside world shut off for 
hours. The business district escaped 
serious lamage. In Wayne County two 
children were killed and several build- 
ings destroyed. In Cincinnati the tor- 
nado took three lives and caused sev- 
eral fires, and it demolished a number 
of houses in the neighborhood of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Relief work was promptly 
organized. 


Tornado in 
Indiana 


On Sunday, March 11, 
a general election took 
place thruout Mexico 
under the auspices of the Carranza 
government. First Chief Venustiano 
Carranza encountered no serious oppo- 
sition in his campaign for the presi- 
dency, but there were some interesting 
contests for seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and. the Senate. This was the 
first election held according to the pro- 
visions of the new Mexican constitu- 
tion which was enacted by the recent 
constitutional convention at Queretaro. 
Of course the reason why Carranza 


The Mexican 
Election 


connection with the German Foreign Office 


had no important rival in the presiden- 
tial election was that his opponents 
also opposed the existing de facto gov- 
ernment and therefore did not recog- 
nize the constitution which it estab- 
lished or the elections which it decreed. 

Greater interest attaches to the in- 
ternational relations of Mexico. It is 
generally believed that Carranza will 
keep Mexico neutral even if the United 
States goes to war with Germany, but 
he has not personally repudiated the 
suggestion of a ~German alliance. 
Mexico continues to place heavy orders 
in Japan for ammunition, but it is 
impossible to say whether this is simply 
a commercial transaction or evidence 
of some secret political understanding. 
Large wireless telegraph stations are 
being established in Mexico. 


The inhabitants 
of a part of the 
anthracite coal 
regior of Pennslvania are confronted 
by a geological menace and a complex 
legal problem. Extensive coal mining 
operations have weakened the natural 
supports of the surface of the ground 
and therefore there have been numer- 
ous cases of subsidence and even an 
occasional fissure. These surface dis- 
turbances have so seriously endangered 
life and property that a measure known 
as the Scarlet bill has been introduced 
into the Pennsylvania legislature to 
restrict freedom of mining in the in- 
terest of persons who live above the 
excavated area and whose security is 
threatened by the extension of mining 
operations. In the past the courts have 
usually construed mining rights in so 
liberal a manner as to meet the desires 
of the coal companies. A small part of 
the city of Scranton is menaced by 
surface subsidence and some forty 
thousand citizens have joined a Sur- 
face Protective Association and are 
conducting an active campaign against 
unrestricted mining rights. 


Cave-Ins Threaten 
Scranton 











you practically settle all 

the urgent problems fac- 
ing China today. By developing 
mines and constructing rail- 
roads and increasing trade you 
provide the people with liveli- 
hood. When their livelihood has 
been insured, there will be no 
trouble. Thus, you see that in 
the solution of this economic 
problem the American people 
can help us greatly if they will. 
We want the American people 
to invest more of their money in 
profitable enterprises in China 
and trade with us more exten- 
sively and intensively. 

At present the situation in 
China is very favorable. Of 
course, news-mongers are busy 
as ever. They are responsible 
for rumors of unbelievable na- 


IVE the people sufficient 
rice (bread) to eat and 


AMERICA’S CHANCE IN CHINA 


BY LI YUAN-HUNG 
PRESIDENT OF CHINA 











harmonious codperation among 
Chinese leaders. 

Not a flash in the pan of 
some imaginative impulse and 
inspiration, the Republic of 
China has been started and has 
got to stay. Evil-minded people 
trying to overthrow the Repub- 
lic will be overthrown in turn. 

The task of turning this great 
agricultural nation, within 
whose confines there is a fifth 
of the world’s inhabitants, into 
an industrial one is not easy; 
but China has at last set her 
foot on the path of modern 
progress and will go far on it if 
she is given time. We are mak- 
ing progress, but what we want 
is a little time to readjust our- 
selves to the new order of things 
and conciliate the new and old 








PRESIDENT LI 


forces, which might be utilized 
effectively in the solution of the 








ture, but they cannot influence the general trend of 
events a whit. 

I have heard a good deal about the dissolution of 
Parliament, the dismissal of the Premier and the resig- 
nation of the President, but they are rumors, pure and 
simple. On the contrary, I look upon the future of China 
with optimism. We are gradually setting our house in 
order. Peace prevails thruout the breadth and length of 
this vast country. Provincial contributions pour into the 
government treasury regularly and the people are con- 
tent with their present state of affairs, and would be 
much better off if natural resources still hidden in the 
ground were systematically developed. 

A new chapter of Chinese history has begun, and I 
am sure to find at the end of 1917 that it will contain 
less of discord and more of coéperation between differ- 
ent factions and parties. It must be understood that the 
Chinese Republic is the outcropping of the steady 
growth of forces which make for economic and political 
enlightenment in Asia and which work for unity and 


urgent economic problem. 

How to bend every effort to use this enormous latent 
power of the millions of our labor for the development 
of our unlimited resources occupies our sole attention at 
present. American participation in a commercial way 
is cordially invited in the development of natural 
resources, which will ultimately alleviate the sufferings 
of the people and make China a prosperous nation. 

Commercial assistance from the American people 
could not be unprofitable to the Americans. Our popu- 
ation of four hundred million is now wide awake, and 
needs modern articles to satisfy its greater economic 
wants. Mines must be opened and railways built to 
increase our purchasing power, while the United States 
needs an enormous market to consume her surplus 
goods. There can be no question that when sufficiently 
westernized, China alone will be able to keep all the 
manufacturers in America busy and buy up all the sur- 
plus commodities of the United States. 

Peking, China 








PRESIDENT LI 











BY 


ENERAL LI YUAN-HUNG, 

who almost lost his life by re- 

jecting Yuan Shih-kai’s offer 

of a princedom, and who is 
now President of the Republic of 
China, is a man of medium height, 
with square shoulders and a deep chest, 
and his dark hair is shortly cropped. 
His general features are large, oval 
and prominent. A man of polished and 
modestly dignified appearance, Presi- 
dent Li has a well-formed mouth, a 
kindly face and quiet manner, with an 
ability to put interviewers at their 
ease. Frank in conversation and simple 
in tastes, he is unostentatious, sociable 
and pleasant. He is full of sympathy 
with the legitimate aspirations of 
democracy and is truly “The Pillar of 
State’—a title which the late Presi- 
dent Yuan Shih-kai conferred upon 
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Mr. Tong is a young Chinaman 
who has studied for scveral years 
in this country, first at Park Col- 
lege and then at the University of 
Missouri. After his graduation 
from the Columbia University 
School of Journalism Mr. Tong 
took a post-graduate course in 
practical journalism on The Inde- 
pendent. The above article by Pres- 
ident Li was obtained by Mr. 
Tong who is now on the “Pek- 
ing Daily News.” —Tue EpirTor. 




















him in acknowledgment of his service. 
President Li is now fifty-three years 
old. He has held various official posi- 
tions from that of a non-commissioned 
officer to that of governor, and dis- 


K. TONG 


charged all his multifarious duties with 
credit. 

Born in 1863, General Li is a native 
of Hupeh, possessing the true charac- 
teristics of his fellow provincials— 
great tenacity of purpose, unexampled 
bravery and an aptitude for military 
achievements. Having naturally chosen 
the military career as his profession, 
coming as he did from such a martial 
province, young Li Yuan-hung entered 
the famous Peiyang Naval College, and 
after a course of six years graduated 
with honor. He was soon assigned to a 
cruiser as a non-commissioned officer. 

During the Chino-Japanese war, 
President Li fought bravely by the 
side of Admiral Ting-Shih-chang, the 
Nelson of China. After the war, he at- 
tracted the attention of Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung, to whose Yamen at Nan- 


























Madame Li believes 


king he was subsequently transferred 
for the important duty of training 
troops. When his patron was appointed 
Viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh, with 
his headquarters at Wuchang, General 
Li accompanied him thither to assist 
in the organization of the army. 
President Li went to Japan three 
times and stayed there from one month 
to one year, to study fortifications and 
army organizations at the suggestion 
of his chief, and on his return, he was 
appointed a major of cavalry. While 
serving in the 21st Brigade, he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel. He 
was Field Marshal at the great Chang- 
teh maneuvers in 1905 which he orr 
ganized and conducted with great suc- 
cess. He was also general of a division 
and then of a mixed brigade, being 
exceedingly popular with his fellow 
officers on account of his straight- 
forwardness and sincerity. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FAMILY 


in practising democracy and in teaching it to her sons and daughters 


The outbreak of 1911 brought him 
forward as the supreme military com- 
mander of the revolutionary forces. 
In that capacity President Li negoti- 
ated with Yuan Shih-kai, who had just 
been recalled to office and power in 
the great emergency in which the Man- 
chu Government found itself. When 
the settlement came, Yuan Shih-kai 
became President of the republic and 
Li Yuan-hung became Vice-President 
and Chief of the General Staff. For 
over a year, they carried on their func- 
tions at two different places. 

After the conditions in the middle 
and southern provinces settled, Vice- 
President Li, at the request of Yuan 
Shih-kai, came to Peking, and was en- 
gaged in the less spectacular side of 
the administration. In 1915, however, 
he was made chairman of the State 
Ceuncil, which was advisory in nature 
anil sometimes acted as a parliament, 


in the absence of the two houses of 
the Legislature, which it may be re- 
membered, were dissolved by Yuan 
Shih-kai. When the movement to make 
Yuan Shih-kai Emperor was started 
in December, 1916, President Li re- 
signed his chairmanship, as an expres- 
sion of his disapproval of the move- 
ment. Yuan Shih-kai offered to make 
General Li a prince and actually gave 
him a princedom with the view of win- 
ning him over to the monarchist side. 
General Li resisted the temptation, 
great tho it was, and silently stood for 
republicanism. Standing for republi- 
canism at that time would mean death 
for him should Yuan Shih-kai’s im- 
perialistic efforts succeed. 

For his staunch support to the re- 
public, the provinces which revolted 
against Yuan Shih-kai, elected Li 
Yuan-hung their President, and the 
presidential duties were actually trans- 
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ferred to him by the operation of the 
Nanking Provisional Constitution, and 
of the chapter of the Permanent Con- 
stitution relating to Presidential Elec- 
tion. 

President Li has two sons and two 
daughters, the younger daughter being 
engaged to the tenth son of Yuan 
Shih-kai, the late President of China. 
The younger son is five years old, born 
six days before the first revolution. 
President Li’s children are being tu- 
tored by a large number of foreign and 
Chinese teachers of reputation. 

My interview with President Li was 
arranged by Mr. Quo Tai-chi, coun- 
cillor of the Chinese Foreign Office and 
private secretary to President Li. Mr. 
Quo is a Phi Beta Kappa man of the 
University of Pennsylvania and in him 
President Li has great confidence. 
Regarded as the luckiest young man 
among the returned students from the 
United States, Mr. Quo has been with 
President Li for five years already. 

Yuan Shih-kai, during his presiden- 
tial career of four years, left the Pal- 
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ace only twice, heavily guarded by sol- 
diers, and Li Yuan-hung, since his 
inauguration only eight months ago, 





has left the Palace to attend gradua- 
tion exercizes and other functions at 
least a dozen times, accompanied by a 
few military attachés and secretaries. 
The first occasion for Yuan Shih-kai, the 
late President of China, to leave his pal- 
ace, was for the worship of Confucius. 
As he was motoring to the Confucian 
Temple about four o’clock in the 
morning, the streets thru which he 
passed were lined with several rows of 
soldiers, and soldiers were even sta- 
tioned on the roofs of houses to pre- 
vent assassination. At the opening of 
the National Assembly last August, 
President Li freely mixed with mem- 
bers of Parliament and visitors as a 
common citizen. Such democratic con- 
duct on the part of the ruler of a 
state in the West is nothing wonderful, 
but it is considered unusual in the 
East. In due course of time this ex- 
ample set up by the Chief Executive 
of China will bear rich fruit and help 
to spread republicanism and democracy 
in this vast country. 
Peking, China 


CAN A COLLEGE ABOLISH SNOBS? 


HEN five sophomores, leaders 

of their class, publicly an- 

nounced in a letter to the Daily 

Princetonian their intention of 
refusing election to any of the under- 
graduate social and eating clubs, they 
threw a bombshell, as it were, into the 
complacent and self-satisfied little world 
of Princeton University. The clubs they 
were thus attacking were long-estab- 
lished institutions in Princeton, that 
have grown so important in under- 
graduate eyes that one considers him- 
self a failure if he is not elected to 
one of them for his junior and senior 
years. It was therefore an important 
and bold step that Richard Cleveland, 
the former President’s son, and his four 
friends took when they decided to cast 
loose from them. 

It is difficult for an outsider to un- 
derstand completely how questionable 
the influence of the clubs has been in 
what has been called a “democratic” 
university. From the first day of the 
freshman’s life in Princeton the shadow 
of the club elections in the spring of 
sophomore year hangs over his head, 
with all their supposed possibilities of 
success or failure. All feel it; and many 
are led astray from their legitimate 
purpose by it. 

Many attempts have been made in 
the past to modify or break up this sys- 
tem of social snobbery, based on such 
false standards, for the perspective of 
time and distance clearly shows its 
faults; but so far all have been with- 
out success. 

As now constituted, there are seven- 
teen clubs that include in their mem- 
bership about eighty-five per cent of 
the two upper classes. Most of them 
have magnificent club houses, the values 
of which total up to very nearly a mil- 








Mr. Taylor was one of the first 
sophomores to sign the pledge re- 
cently circulated at Princeton “not 
to join any elective eating club,” an 
attempt at college democratization 
unique because of the radical re- 
form it proposes and the attention 
it has attracted.—THE EpirTor. 




















lion dollars. To be one of the fifteen per 
cent left out of them is to be branded 
as a failure. Furthermore, there are 
shades of distinction between the clubs 
themselves no less pronounced than 
that between the clubmen and the non- 
clubmen. The different types of men 
herd together in the different clubs, 
thus narrowing seriously the scope of 
friendship and acquaintanceship that 
a man may have with others of a dif- 
ferent type. Two or three clubs con- 
sider themselves the aristocratic clubs; 
the others are grades _ successively 
lower, until in the undergraduate mind 
the smallest and newest are little bet- 
ter than none at all. 

Besides the question of exclusiveness 
and snobbishness the point of expense 
and economic value is important. We 
find that six hundred men are getting 
their meals (that is the chief function 
of Princeton clubs) in seventeen differ- 
ent places. Seventeen different plants 
and establishments are thus made nec- 
essary instead of one or two central- 
ized and economically run dining halls. 
The price of board varies from three 
to five dollars a week more than the 
rate charged the two lower classes in 
the University Dining Halls, wh»re 
the large number of patrons allows 
cheaper prices. Each man is required 
further to contribute fifty dollars .s 
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an initiation fee on election. Such are 
the regular and fixed tariffs, but the 
men in a club may be assessed addi- 
tional amounts at different times to 
cover up unexpected deficiencies 
caused by wasteful management by the 
student managers. 

It might on the face of it seem that. 
the clubs could better be reformed from 
the inside by the clubmen themselves, 
But that has been tried many times in 
recent years by influential and strong 
men within individual clubs; even 
within the present college generation 
men with the honest purpose of serv- 
ing Princeton have been defeated by 
the shortsightedness and jealousy of 
fellow clubmen. Many of the present 
senior class sympathize with the move 
made by the five sophomores and their 
adherents; some of them have open}y 
showed this by handing in their resig- 
nations. It seems likely now that their 
aims will be accomplished in part at 
least, for a fair proportion of their 
class, seventy at least, with some 
seniors to back them, have come out 
for this movement; the great majority 
of alumni, at least of that part of 
them which has spoken, is urging them 
to go ahead; the faculty is largely sup- 
porting them. 

The results of this democratic move- 
ment are not clearly to be seen, for 
altho several practical plans have been 
put forward as remedies for the situ- 
ation the inertia of the status qua and 
the selfishness of the clubs may not be 
dislodged at the present time. But mat- 
ters will come to head in the club elec- 
tions to be held in March, and Princeton 
will show then whether she can be un-_ 
selfish enough to regain her old time 
place as the “democratic” university. 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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ROHIBITION of the liquor traf- 

fic can no longer be regarded as 

a question of interest and con- 

cern merely to individual states 
of the Union. It has emerged from the 
somewhat restricted field which it occu- 
pied for three-quarters of a century, 
and has become, all at once, a distinct 
and definite national issue. It is now 
proposed, that, by means of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, the 
traffic in alcoholic beverages thruout 
the country shall be abolished at one 
stroke. Such an amendment would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote in each House 
of Congress, and then ratification by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states, to become effective. 

The Hobson Prohibition Amendment 
received considerably more than a ma- 
jority vote in the House of Representa- 
tives some two years ago. Since that 
time the number of states which have 
adopted prohibition has increased to 
twenty-five. There are forty-eight states 
in the Union, and if Congress should 
pass a national prohibition amendment, 
the favorable action by eleven states, 
in addition to those which have already 
adopted, or are about to adopt prohi- 
bition for themselves, would give the 
measure the three-fourths necessary. 
From this it can be seen that prohibi- 
tion has passed out of the academic 
stage, even for those states which have 
heretofore refused to have anything to 
do with it, and that it is a very con- 
crete proposition for every state, and 
indeed, for every inhabitant of the 
United States. 

With the recognition of this fact, it 
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WILL PROHIBITION WORK pe 








“Prohibition: When and Why,” pub- 
lished in The Independent of March 
5, began a series of articles pre- 
scnting four important viewpoints 
on this great question. The Indc- 
pendent believes in prohibition, but 
it believes even more strongly in 
free discussion and individual 
judgment. In this article Mr. Alex- 
ander, who is a Regent of New 
York State University, a trustee 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and one of the prominent 
lawyers of New York City, pre- 
sents to our readers his plan for a, 
national commission to study the 
whole liquor problem.—THE EDITOR. 




















is almost startling to realize how little 
actual knowledge of the drink problem 
we have in the United States. In a 
recent issue of The Independent, Mr. 
Rollin O. Everhart attempted to show 
that many successful experiments have 
kecn made with prohibition in many 
states, and, indced, it is probably true 
that we have more laws on the sub- 
ject of liquor than any other nation; 
but the huge masses of statutes piled 
up in our several states express a 
fancy for social experimentation rather 
than well-grounded and carefully con- 
sidered schemes of legislative control. 
Even the prohibition laws themselves 
are singularly incongruous and con- 
tradictory. This may be ascribed to the 
fact that the fundamental facts of the 
situation are disputed, and nobody 
really can speak with the weight of 
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authority and positive knowledge. 
It must be evident thon that we can- 
not procecd further in any direction 
with safcty, until we develop all the 
data bearing upon the question, by a 
most thoro-going inquiry, and, as the 
question is national, the inquiry should 
be national also, not only in scope, but 
in form. 

It might be undertaken by one of 
the federal departments, but prefer- 
ably, I believe, by a commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
Statcs, and supplied with abundant 
means and invested with ample author- 
ity to explore the whole field. The value 
of such an inquiry would be enormous, 
and, in undertaking it, the United 
Statcs would be following the road that 
has been taken by many European na- 
tions. Denmark, Norway and Finland 
have recently investigated the drink 
question thru _ officiel commissions. 
France and Germany aid with govern- 
ment subsidics, the great societies which 
keep inquiries going from ycar to year, 
and which make reports periodically, 
and Great Britain in her Board of Con- 
trol has a body which not only investi- 
gates and reports, but also devises and 
enforces regulations affccting the traf- 
fic in alcoholics, and has actually taken 
over the operation of a number of pub- 
lic houses in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

Since the war began the Russian 
Government has appointed a special 
commission on alcoholic beverages, 
some of whose recommendation, it is 
understood, have already been enacted 
into law, and the Swedish Temperance 
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Commission, an official body, has begun 
a@ survey of its country with a view 
to submitting recommendations to the 
Government. 

Only one attempt has been made to 
study the drink question in this coun- 
try on a large scale, and that was by 
the well-known Committee of Fifty, 
which published its findings fifteen or 
twenty years ago. This body performed 
a service of great value, but its scope 
was necessarily limited by its unofficial 
character and by several other circum- 
stances. 

That the many and varied aspects 
of the drink question are not well un- 
derstood in the United States, can 
scarcely be contradicted. It would un- 
doubtedly be a primary part of a 
national commission’s task to identify 
these for the public eye. The purely fis- 
cal side has a very considerable impor- 
tance, for the public derives about a 
quarter of a billion of dollars a year 
from its tax on the production and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, while the several 
states and cities receive approximately 
one hundred millions in addition thru 
license fees alone, not to calculate the 
general property tax. 


HE distinctly economic phase is also 
T= important one for the total in- 
vestment in the liquor business rep- 
resents possibly two billions of dollars, 
and more than one million persons are 
employed directly or indirectly. If this 
enormous interest is to be extinguished 
without compensation, can that be rec- 
onciled with our ideals of equity and 
justice? If compensation is to be made, 
how shall it be adjusted, and how shall 
we arrange for it? Socially and scien- 
tifically there is, of course, abundant 
material to be gathered, while the mat- 
ter of enforcement of prohibitory regu- 
lations presents a great police problem 
in itself. Doubtless much valuable data 
could be gathered in the study of the 
workings of prohibition in this country, 
and the methods of promoting temper- 
ance adopted by other nations. 
These are but a few of the many 
angles presented in a 


have pictured to themselves, a time 
when three-fourths of the states would 
have actually less population than the 
remaining one-fourth. Statistics show 
that, however, is the case today. 

The one-fourth with more than half 
of the population of the Union and 
with wealth and commercial interests 
and activities in even greater propor- 
tion have not looked with favor upon 
prohibition. In the other group are the 
prohibition states present and prospec- 
tive, and those in which prohibition sen- 
timent is said to be strongest at the 
present time. 


BVIOUSLY, then, there is more 
O)inan a possibility that an actual 

minority of the population may be 
able to decide for the whole nation a 
course of treatment of a question upon 
which the opinion of mankind has been 
divided for ages, and, moreover, may 
definitely force its will, in a social mat- 
ter, upon a body of people far greater 
in wealth and population, and much 
further developed in modern business 
ways. It need scarcely be pointed out 
that very grave perils to the country 
as a whole might underlie such a 
situation. 

The case is made the stronger when 
it is remembered that the ratification 
of a constitutional amendment is ac- 
complished by the legislatures of the 
several states, and not by votes of the 
people thereof. It is not disparaging 
the legislator to say that he cannot be 
as free an agent as an individual voter. 
He is necessarily bound somewhat by 
precedent and by the existing situation. 
A legislator in a prohibition state re- 
gardless of his personal view would be 
inclined to vote prohibition for the 
country. This disposition to acquiesce 
in the exprest sentiment of his com- 
munity and to aid in carrying it to a 
logical conclusion is not singular, and 
is not altogether uncommendable. 

It is only fair to point out that, since 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, affirming the Webb- 
Kenyon law, and thereby declaring the 





right and power of an individual state 
to protect itself against the importation 
of liquor from other jurisdictions, the 
movement for national prohibtion has 
weakened in certain quarters. One of 
the chief arguments for national pro- 
hibition was that all the laws a state 
might enact, and all the pains and pen- 
alties it might prescribe, were largely 
futile when liquor might be shipped 
into it from any other commonwealth, 
as an article of interstate commerce. 
Now, however, that a state, according 
to the Supreme Court, may take liquor 
out of interstate commerce, so far as 
itself is concerned, this argument loses 
its force. It may be imagined that the 
South with its predilection for state 
rights will not now be as anxious to 
force one of its “peculiar institutions” 
upon the rest of the nation. 

On the other hand, the militant pro- 
hibitionists are not disposed on this ac- 
count to relax their efforts to capture 
the whole country. They have the dra- 
matic advantages, having recently won 
a series of striking successes, and hav- 
ing more than half of the whole num- 
ber of states under their banners. The 
Webb-Kenyon decision may indeed—as 
some think it will—add to the psycho- 
logical force of their appeal for popu- 
lar favor. 


HESE circumstances should add 
weight to the suggestion of a thoro 
investigation before the final step 
shall be taken. Even the prohibitionist 
can scarcely object with logic to such a 
course. For if his theory be correct, an 
investigation should serve to strengthen 
and confirm it with the public. And 
again, there is a grave danger, from 
his standpoint, in hurrying forward a 
measure which however desirable, can 
not, if improperly adjusted to existing 
exigencies, possibly fail to produce 
great complications, dissension and 
reaction. 
The goal at which we are aiming 
must always be kept in mind, and we 
must satisfy ourselves that the method 





we shall finally adopt will 





hasty glance at the situ- 
ation. 

The manner in which 
the Federal Constitution 
may be amended has some 
bearing upon the general 
question, and lends con- 
siderable emphasis and 
weight to the suggestion 
of a thoro inquiry before 
the nation is committed ir- 
revocably in any direction. 
The framers of the Consti- 
tution, desiring to protect 
the states with few inhabi- 
tants against possible in- 
vasions of their rights by 
the more populous states, 
devised the scheme where- 
by ratification by three- 
fourths of the whole num- 
ber is necessary to effect a 
change in the organic law. 
It is probable that none of 
them anticipated, or could 








FLOWERS 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


In all her life no one had sent her flowers. 
The little sallow child with bulging eyes 
Had never known a gift of dandelions 
As the shy favorite of a freckled boy. 
The girl with stooping shoulders and flat breast 
And strained, uncertain manner had never held 
Close to her lonely lips blue violets 
Sent by a young lad on a day in spring. 
Tho she was sweet and sound and strong of heart 
No one had dreamed, no one had loved that beauty 
While her poor thwarted body might deny it... . 


But, to be sure, her family is well known 
And now that she is cold within her coffin 
She wears a cloak of roses and of lilies. 

In all her life no one had sent her flowers... . 


bring us to that goal. If 
the President should be 
authorized to name a Fed- 
eral Commission of In- 
quiry, he would select 
members with scientific 
attainments, with broad 
human sympathies, with 
knowledge of political 
and legal conditions, and 
of judicial temperaments. 
Of course, he would not 
choose any persons affili- 
ated with the liquor in- 
terests or with the more 
radical wing of anti-liquor 
propagandists. He would, 
in short, appoint a com- 
mission of such standing 
as would go far toward 
winning public support to 
whatever it might recom- 
mend for the solution of 
this great problem. 
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Bota 
The leaders of the suffrage coalition nominated in a joint convention at Washington of the National Woman’s Party 
and the Congressional Union. Left to right: Anne Martin, vice-chairman; Mabel Vernon, secretary; Alice Paul, chairman 
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An unofficial inauguration parade, the climax of the suffragists’ “peaceful picketing” campaign. In a driving rain and 
chilly wind the suffragists carried their banners four times round the White House. President Wilson would not see them 
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A ghostly game—the soldiers 
behind the lines are practising 
bayonet drill with their gas 
masks on, so as to get used 
to their half-blinded effect be- 
fore wearing them into battle 
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American shipping—lacking ships—is accumulating trouble for the port of New York. Here are some samples of the 
exports that clog our docks: oil, machinery, rubber; and above, the continuous procession of trucks bringing more 
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The keynote of President Wilson’s 
second inauguration, a note empha- 
sized in his inaugural address, pub- 
lished in the last issue of The In- 
dependent, was a spirit of serious 
thought, a consciousness of na- 
tional crisis. A crowd of many 
thousands gathered in front of the 
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Capitol to hear the President’s 
speech and to watch the parade. 
Below: Two characteristic sec- 
tions: the squad of West Point 
Cadets swinging up the avenue; 
and the citizens’ division, car- 
rying the banner, “We have 
dedicated our lives to America” 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 


With Introductions by FREDERICK HOUK LAW 








THE MASQUE OF 


THE RED DEATH 


BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 


ms DGAR ALLAN POE has been called 
1/“The Father of the Short Story.” In 
a criticism of Hawthorne’s tales, in 
i Graham’s Magazine in 1842, he first 
} pointed out the characteristics of the 

ideal Short Story: brevity; single 
Sl effect; direction of every part to a 
preéstablished design; verisimilitude, 
and finality. 

Poe was born in 1809, five years 
later than Hawthorne. Educated in England and at the 
University of Virginia, spending some time at West Point 
and in the United States Army, and living in Richmond, 
Philadelphia and New York, as editor of literary publica- 
tions, he was under far 
different influences than 
was the gentle soul of 
Hawthorne. His life was 
one of struggle and mis- 
fortune. Like the Prince 
in “The Masque of the 
Red Death,” “he had a 
fine eye for colors and 
effects. He disregarded 
the decora of mere fash- 
ion. His plans were bold 
and fiery, and his con- 
ceptions glowed with 
barbaric lustre. There 
are some who would 
have thought him mad.” 

Unlike Hawthorne, 
Poe cared everything for 
artistic effect and little 
for moral. In his great 
number of brilliantly 
original poems and tales 
he wrote in the most ar- 
tistic manner and almost 
always on gloom or ter- 
ror. In subject he fol- 
lowed a fashion of the 
times, for Horace Wal- 
pole, Matthew Lewis, 
Ann Radcliffe, Shelley 
and Coleridge in Eng- 
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Germany; and Irving and Hawthorne in the United States 
had written along similar lines. Poe was chiefly influenced 
by Hoffmann and Tieck, who had discovered that mental 
terror is more effective than physical. He took the common 
theme, adopted the German method, and with originality 
and force entirely new, wrote tales whose like had never 
been seen. Both genius and artist, he created as if by magic, 
and wrought with all the technique of a master. 

“The Masque of the Red Death” has all the char- 
acteristics prescribed for the Short Story. In its ac- 
count of seven rooms with differing colors and lights it 
is a fugue, repeating effects in new and varied ways, giv- 
ing enrichment and power, and rising to supreme climax. 
In reading it one is conscious of rich connotative effects, 
of a symbolic play of 
color, of a medley of fan- 
tastic figures, of “a mul- 
titude of dreams” — all 
combining harmoniously 
into one strange theme, 
“The Red Death.” If Poe 
had in mind that the 
masquers are the people 
of earth and that neither 
iron doors nor revelry 
and laughter can shut 
out death he did not give 
the idea expression. For 
him the effect was every- 
thing. His words are 
chosen as if for a poem; 
his sentences sway and 
swing like music; his de- 
scriptions of the abbey, 
of the symbolic rooms, of 
the weird masque, are 
rich and full. Little by 
little the story rises to 
climax until, with a 
crash of final chords, it 
ends, and the Red Death 
is said to hold dominion 
over all. In glow of color 
and totality of effect, 
“The Masque of the Red 





land; Ernst Hoffmann, 
Ludwig Tieck, Goethe 
and Friedrich Fouqué in 


HE “Red Death” had long devas- 
tated the country. No pestilence had 
ever been so fatal, or so hideous, 
Blood was its Avatar and its seal— 
the redness and horror of blood. There 
were sharp pains, and sudden dizziness, 
and then profuse bleeding at the pores, 
with dissolution. The scarlet stains upon 
the body and especially upon the face of 
the victim, were the pest ban which shut 
him out from the aid and from the sym- 
pathy of his fellow-men. And the whole 
seizure, progress and termination of the 
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“Listening to Inspiration,” a statue of Poe by the American sculptor, Sir Moses 
Ezekiel. It is to be erected in Baltimore 


disease, were the incidents of half an hour. 
But the Prince Prospero was happy and 
dauntless and sagacious. When his domin- 
ions were half-depopulated, he summoned 
to his presence a thousand hale and light- 
hearted friends from among the knights 
and dames of his court, and with these re- 
tired to the deep seclusion of one of his 
castellated abbeys. This was an extensive 
and magnificent structure, the creation of 
the prince’s own eccentric yet august taste. 
A strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This 
wall had gates of iron. The courtiers, hav- 


Death” is picture, music 
and writing combined in 
one. 


ing entered, brought furnaces and massy 
hammers and welded the bolts. They re- 
solved to leave means neither of ingress 
nor egress to the sudden impulses 0 
despair or of frenzy from within. The 
abbey was amply provisioned. With such 
precautions the courtiers might bid defi- 
ance to contagion. The external world could 
take care of itself. In the meantime it was 
folly to grieve, or to think. The prince had 
provided all the appliances of pleasure. 
There were buffoons, there were improvisa- 
tori, there were ballet-dancers, there were 
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musicians, there was Beauty, there was 
wine. All these and security were within. 
Without was the “Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or 
sixth month of his seclusion, and while the 
pestilence raged most furiously abroad, that 
the Prince Prospero entertained his thou- 
sand friends at a masked ball of the most 
unusual magnificance. 


T was a voluptuous scene, that masquer- 

ade. But first let me tell of the rooms in 

which it was held. These were seven— 
an imperial suite. In many palaces, how- 
ever, such suites form a long and straight 
vista, while the folding doors slide back 
nearly to the walls on either hand, so that 
the view of the whole extent is scarcely 
impeded. Here the case was very different, 
as might have been expected from the 
duke’s love of the bizarre. The apartments 
were so irregularly disposed that the vision 
embraced but little more than one at a 
time. There was a sharp turn at every 
twenty or thirty yards, and at each turn a 
novel effect. To the right and left, in the 
middle of each wall, a tall and narrow 
Gothie window looked out upon a closed 
corridor which pursued the windings of the 
suite. These windows were of stained glass 
whose color varied in accordance with the 
prevailing hue of the decorations of the 
chamber into which it opened. That at the 
eastern extremity was hung, for example, 
in blue—and vividly blue were its windows. 
The second chamber was purple in its or- 
naments and tapestries, and here the panes 
were purple. The third was green thruout, 
and so were the casements. The fourth was 
furnished and lighted with orange—the 
fifth with white—the sixth with violet. 
The seventh apartment was closely shroud- 
ed in black velvet tapestries that hung all 
over the ceiling and down the walls, falling 
in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same 
material and hue. But in this chamber only, 
the color of the windows failed to cor- 
respond with the decorations. The panes 
here were scarlet—a deep blood color. Now 
in no one of the seven apartments was 
there any lamp or candelabrum amid the 
profusion of golden ornaments that lay 
scattered to and fro or depended from the 
roof. There was no light of any kind eman- 
ating from lamp or candle within the suite 
of chambers. But in the corridors that fol- 
lowed the suite there stood, opposite to each 
window, a heavy tripod, bearing a brazier 
of fire, that projected its rays thru the 
tinted glass and so glaringly illumined the 
room. And thus were produced a multitude 
of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But in 
the western or black chamber the effect of 
the fire-light that streamed upon the dark 
hangings thru the blood-tinted panes was 
ghastly in the extreme, and produced so 
wild a look upon the countenances of those 
who entered, that there were few of the 
company bold enough to set foot within its 
precincts at all. 


T was in this apartment, also, that there 

stood against the western wall a gigantic 

clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung to and 
fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit 
of the face, and the hour was to be stricken, 
there came from the brazen lungs of the 
clock a sound which was clear and loud 
and deep and exceedingly musical, but of 
so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at 
each lapse of an hour, the musicians of 
the orchestra were constrained to pause, 
momentarily, in their performance, to har- 
ken to the sound; and thus the waltzers 
perforce ceased their evolutions; and there 
was a brief disconcert of the whole gay 
company; and, while the chimes of the 
clock yet rang, it was observed that the 
giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and 
sedate passed their hands over their brows 
as if in confused reverie or meditation. But 
when the echoes had fully ceased, a light 
laughter at once pervaded the assembly ; 
the musicians looked at each other and 
smiled as if at their own nervousness and 
folly, and made whispering vows, each to 
the other, that the next chiming of the 
clock should produce in them no similar 
emotion ; and then, after the lapse of sixty 
minutes (which embrace three thousand 


and six hundred seconds of the Time that 
flies), there came yet another chiming of 
the clock, and then were the same discon- 
cert and tremulousness and meditation as 
before. " 

But, in spite of these things, it was a 
gay and magnificent revel. The tastes of 
the duke were peculiar. He had a fine eye 
for colors and effects. He disregarded the 
decora of mere fashion. His plans were bold 
and fiery, and his conceptions glowed with 
barbaric lustre. There are some who would 
have thought him mad. His followers felt 
thai he was not. It was necessary to hear 
and see and touch him to be sure that he 
was not. 


E had directed, in great part, the mov- 

able embellishments of the seven cham- 

bers, upon occasion of this great féte ; 
and it was his own guiding taste which had 
given character to the masqueraders. Be 
sure they were grotesque. There were much 
glare and glitter and piquancy and phan- 
tasm—much of what has been since seen 
in Hernani. There were arabesque figures 
with unsuited limbs and appointments. 
There were delirious fancies such as the 
madman fashions. There were much of the 
beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the 
bizarre, something of the terrible, and not 
a little of that which might have excited 
disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers 
there stalked, in fact, a multitude of 
dreams. And these—the dreams—writhed 
in and about, taking hue from the rooms, 
and causing the wild music of the orches- 
tra to seem as the echo of their steps. And, 
anon, there strikes the ebony clock which 
stands in the hall of the velvet. And then, 
for a moment, all is still, and all is silent 
save the voice of the clock. The dreams are 
stiff-frozen as they stand. But the echoes 
of the chime die away—they have endured 
but an instant—and a light, half-subdued 
laughter floats after them as they depart. 
And now again the music swells, and the 
dreams live, and writhe to and fro more 
merrily than ever, taking hue from the 
many-tinted windows thru which stream 
the rays from the tripods. But to the cham- 
ber which lies most westwardly of the seven 
there are now none of the maskers who 
venture; for the night is waning away; and 
there flows a ruddier light thru the blood- 
colored panes; and the blackness of the 
sable drapery appals; and to him whose 
foot falls upon the sable carpet, there comes 
from the near clock of ebony a muffled peal 
more solemnly emphatic than any which 
reuches their ears who indulged in the more 
remote gaieties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely 
crowded, and in them beat feverishly the 
heart of life. And the revel went whirlingly 
on, until at length there commenced the 
sounding of midnight upon the, clock. And 
then the music ceased, as I have told; and 
the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted ; 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all 
things as before. But now there were 
twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of 
the clock; and thus it happened, ‘perhaps, 
that more of thought crept, with more of 
time, into the meditations of the thought- 
ful among those who reveled. And thus, 
too, it happened, perhaps, that before the 
last echoes of the last chime had utterly 
sunk into silence, there were many indi- 
viduals in the crowd who had found leisure 
to become aware of the presence of a 
masked figure which had arrested the atten- 
tion of no single individual before. And the 
rumor of this new presence having spread 
itself whisperingly around, there arose at 
length from the whole company a buzz, or 
murmur, expressive of disapprobation and 
surprize—then, finally, of terror, of hor- 
ror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I 
have painted, it may well be supposed that 
no ordinary appearance could have excited 
such sensation. In truth the masquerade 
license of the night was nearly unlimited: 
but the figure in question had out-Heroded 
Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even 
the prince’s indefinite decorum. There are 
chords in the hearts of the most reckless 
which cannot be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom life 
and death are equally jests, there are mat- 


ters of which no jest can be made. The 
whole company, indeed, seemed now deeply 
to feel that in the costume and bearing of 
the stranger neither wit nor propriety ex- 
isted. The figure was tall and gaunt, ayd 
shrouded from head to foot in the habjii- 
ments of the grave. The mask which con- 
cealed the visage was made so nearly to 
resemble the countenance of a stiffened 
corpse that the closest scrutiny must have 
had difficulty in detecting the cheat. And 
yet all this might have been endured, if not 
approved, by the mad revelers around. But 
the mummer had gone so far as to assume 
the type of the Red Death. His vesture was 
dabbled in blood—and his broad brow, with 
all the features of the face, was sprinkled 
with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell 
upon this spectral image (which, with a 
slow and solemn movement. as if more 
fully to sustain its réle, stalked to and fro 
among the waltzers) he was seen to be 
convulsed in the first moment with a strong 
sbudder either of terror or distaste; but, 
in the next, his brow reddened with rage. 

“Who dares”—he demanded hoarsely of 
the courtiers who stood near him—‘“who 
dares insult us with this blasphemous mock- 
ery? Seize him and unmask him—that we 
may know whom we have to hang at sun- 
rise from the battlements!” 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber 
in which stood the Prince Prospero as he 
uttered these words. They rang thruout 
the seven rooms loudly and clearly, for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the 
music had become hushed at the waving of 
bis hand. 


T was in the blue room where stood the 

prince, with a group of pale courtiers by 

his side, At first, as he spoke, there was a 
slight rushing movement of this group in 
the direction of the intruder, who at the 
moment was also near at hand, and now, 
with - deliberate and stately- step, made 
closer approach to the speaker. But from 
a certain nameless awe with which the mad 
assumptions of the mummer had inspired 
the whole party, there were found none who 
put forth hand to seize him; so that, unim- 
peded, he passed within a yard of the 
prince’s person; and, while the vast assem- 
bly. as if with one impulse, shrank from 
the centers of the rooms to the walls, he 
mude his way uninterruptedly, but with the 
same solemn and measured step which had 
distinguished him from the first, thru the 
blue chamber to the purple—thru the pur- 
ple to the green—thru the green to the 
orange—thru this again to the white—and 
even thence to the violet, ere a decided 
movement had been made to arrest him. 
It was then, however, that the Prince Pros- 
pero, maddening with rage and the shame 
of his own momentary cowardice, rushed 
hurriedly thru the six chambers, while none 
followed him on account of a deadly terror 
that had seized upon all. He bore aloft a 
drawn dagger, and had approached, in 
rapid impetuosity, to within three or four 
feet of the retreating figure, when the lat- 
ter, having attained the extremity of the 
velvet apartment, turned suddenly and con- 
fronted his pursuer. There was a sharp cry 
—and the dagger dropt gleaming upon the 
sable carpet, upon which, instantly after- 
ward, fell prostrate in death the Prince 
Prospero. Then, summoning the wild cour- 
age of despair, a throng of the revelers at 
once threw themselves into the black apart- 
ment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall 
figure stood erect and motionless within the 
shadow of the ebony clock, gasped in un- 
utterable horror at finding the grave cere- 
ments and corpse-like mask, which they 
handled with so violent a rudeness, un- 
tenanted by any tangible form. 


ND now was acknowledged the presence 

of the Red Death. He had come like a 

thief in the night. And one by one dropt 
the revelers in the blood-bedewed halls of 
their revel, and died each in the despairing 
posture of his fall. And the life of the ebony 
clock went out with that of the last of the 
gay. And the flames of the tripods expired. 
And Darkness and Decay and the Red 
Death held illimitable dominion over all. 








A DAY AT THE OFFICE 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


UR day’s work is the measure 

by which the fates apportion 

our career. Not genius, nor in- 

fluence, nor affluence, but a 
scientific work schedule, makes the 
great man or the great business. Who- 
ever can order his own day can order 
his own destiny. 

There are three types of mental 
workers. There are (1) those whose 
workday is unordered, unfinished and 
unfinanced; (2) those whose workday 
is ordered by somebody else for them, 
on a plan more or less scientific; and 
(3) those whose workday is ordered by 
themselves, for themselves, for the busi- 
ness, for the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned. In the first class are the fail- 
ures; in the second class are the partial 
successes; in the third class are the big 
successes, actual or potential. In which 
class are you? 

The standardizing of mental oper- 
ations for brain workers has not yet 
been accomplished by efficiency engi- 
neers. We consider this problem of the 
highest import. As mental power ex- 
ceeds manual power, so should mental 
process outrun and outreach manual 
process. Your true gage of efficiency 
is how much and how fast you think. 

The daily capacity of a tool or ma- 
chine is the unit of measuring labor— 
and the mechanic is paid according to 
his use of this capacity. But the daily 
capacity of the mind is the unit of 
measuring management; and the execu- 


tive should be paid on the same prin- 
ciple as the mechanic, not for holding a 
job but for turning out work. A good 
manager not only regulates people and 
policies—he originates plans and pur- 
poses. A manager who does not produce 
and execute original ideas for the con- 
cern is not a manager, but a foreman. 
Probably eighty per cent of the office 
managers of the country are simply 
foremen, prematurely and unduly 
exalted. 

Whoever has chargé of a business, an 
office, or even a desk, should make a 
thoro study of the ways of standard- 
izing mental operations. There are com- 
pany and department managers who 
can do the work of eight hours in three 
hours. Also, there are managers who, 
by dint of much hurry and fret and 
sweat, can do the work of three hours 
in eight hours. The difference lies in the 
presence or absence of a scientific work 
schedule organized and operated by the 
modern rules of industry, psychology, 
sociology, hygiene, economy, production 
and finance. 

When I first took charge of an of- 
fice, many years ago, the work of the 
manager, being unorganized, consumed 
about ten hours a day. The “leaks” 
were prolific, and the overhead ate up 
the profits. Wages were low, and mis- 
takes many. Nobody was satisfied—no- 
body, therefore, did his best work. A 
scientific schedule was evolved, first for 
the manager, then for each employee. 


Results: expenses cut, leaks abolished, 
wages and profits increased together, 
mistakes prevented—also grouches, and 
my routine duties done in three hours 
a day. Since then, I have made a spe- 
cial study of managerial methods, and 
would here outline the most valuable. 

Experiments indicate that the office 
executive without professional training 
in office procedure wastes thirty to 
forty pcr cent of the time, energy and 
money he expends on office routine. 
Why should a manager, because he is a 
manager, do things a good factory-hand 
would be ashamed of? Your first move 
is to find how much you waste. 

On the basis of your entire income, 
figure what each minute of your office 
time is worth to the company. Then 
take a sheet of cardboard and rule off 
six vertical columns. In the first, put all 
your executive dutics and acts, from 
the least to the largest. In the second, 
put the average daily time required for 
each. In the third, put the managerial 
cost of each (number of minutes multi- 
plied by your salary per minute). In 
the fourth, put your estimate of the 
productive value of each item — what 
the piece of work actually brings the 
company. In the fifth, put the difference 
between the cost and the value of each 
of your jobs, the cost probably exceed- 
ing the value of most items. In the 
sixth and last column, put the annual 
loss on each item (daily loss multiplied 
by number of working days a year). 
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MANAGER’S EFFICIENCY TEST 


BY WHICH ANY PERSON HAVING CHARGE OF A BUSINESS, A DEPARTMENT 
OR A DESK, MAY APPLY SELF ANALYSIS FOR IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


Drrections. First read Mr. Purinton’s article “A Day at the Office.” Then grade yourself on the following ques- 
tions. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer 
is partial affirmative, write numeral under 4 that you deem correct. Add numerals for your approximate grade. Queries 
or problems relating to the article or test will be answered gladly when addrest to Mr. Purinton, care Independent Efii- 
ciency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


1. Is your routine work done in five hours a day?...........ccccccccescecess 
2. Have you figured how much time you waste, by efficiency standards? ..........ccccccecccccccceces 
Are you a graduate of a high-class course in business administration? 
5. Have you delegated or divided all duties that a lower-priced man could complete? .............ee0- 
6. Are you familiar with scientific management as recently applied to offices? ...........cceeescecccees 
7. Is every process of routine planned thruout before execution? ..........ccccccccecccccccccccecceces 
8. Do you know that all the timepieces in your place are kept right? ...........ccceccecccccccrcccees 
9. Have you reduced half your daily interviews to five minutes or less? ...........ccceececcecccaceces 
10. Are you training each employee to be his own critic and supervisor? .........c..-cceeccseccccoscecs 
11. Did you personally select your office desk, chair, pen, files? ............... Fubar aice Wahab ale wbea ae 
12. Have you investigated the uses of forty or more office machines? .............ccccceccceccecceces 
13. Do you subscribe for the business magazines (4) mentioned in this article? ............. antcneewn 
14. Have you consulted the Plan and Purchase Department of The Independent? ............e.+eeesees 
15. Do you own at least four modern books on office administration? 
16. Is your most exacting work timed for the early morning? 
17. Have you tried rotation of jobs, to avoid fatigue? 


ee 


Total equals your approximate 
grade in efficient management 
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25. Can you play hard enough, or dream high enough, to make you forget efficiency a little while each day? 


eereee 
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Save a day! When printers 
say “tomorrow” to your call 
for hurry-up forms, letters, price lists 
or bulletins, just tell your secretary to 
have them mimeographed—“‘right now”’ 
—five thousand in an hour! No waits for type- 


setting, cut makin3, “OK’s,” or presses—and probably 
you'll zet a better looking, job of printing. No over- 
time to pay for—no promiscuous handling, of confi- 
dential proofs. Independence! With the mimeograph, 
not only typewritin?, but lonZhand and line illustrations 
are immediately—flawlessly—duplicated, in your own 
office, It’s easily operated by a typist—and the ways 


it will serve you are multifold. It makes office duplicating, 
proof against printers’ delays—and wonderfully economical. 


Write for booklet “E.” A.B. Dick Co., Chicajo—and New York. 
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Then add the sixth column, to find com- 
plete yearly waste in managerial time. 

A second way, simpler than the esti- 
mate, is the experiment. See how many 
minutes you can clip off each group of 
daily tasks. Before attempting this, 
read a few books on personal efficiency; 
or enroll in a mail course on business 
administration; or employ an efficiency 
engineer to watch you for several days 
and offer suggestions. Examples: you 
should reduce your correspondence pe- 
riod a third or a half, by adopting the 
new automatic business letter writer, 
and teaching your secretary to write 
most of your letters thru a combi- 
nation of keyed business forms. You 
should save about eighteen seconds on 
every telephone call, by means of the 
automatic telephone system. You should 
gain a half hour a day by routing your 
work on a scientific plan, similar to that 
used in the big factorics. You should 
increase your output and decrease mis- 
takes by regarding the law of energy 
and fatigue, which demands that cer- 
tain hours of the day be reserved for 
your hardest jobs. You should expedite 
your work by seeing that no friction, 
confusion, dissatisfaction, or other emo- 
tional rubbish gets in the gear of your 
mental machinery. 


BIG MATTERS FOR BIG MEN 


A third means of arriving at waste 
in management is the substitute method. 
How much of your daily work might 
be done, ‘should be done, by a lower- 
priced man? Go over the entire list of 
your duties and responsibilities, check 
all that you could now or later delegate 
or divide, then look around for the right 
employee to handle each part of your 
work thus reassigned. The first rule 
of the man at the top should be this: 
Never do what anybody else can do. 
Probably half of the letters, calls and 
interviews that now take your time 
should be handled by a subordinate. 
You should be concerned with big mat- 
ters and big men. Details must be dele- 
gated. I have in mind the president of 
a national organization who was ex- 
tremely worried by a long line of daily 
visitors; they had to “see the presi- 
dent,” and spent two hours a day call- 
ing him away from his real work. He 
would not offend them, and could not 
chat with them. An efficiency man was 
consulted. He picked a member of the 
president’s staff who was friendly, talk- 
ative and attractive; told the president 
how to train the employee as a recep- 
tion committee; gave the employee a 
high-sounding title for use among vis- 
itors; and returned to the president an 
hour and a half each day, with every- 
body satisfied. On every bit of routine 
work, your continual, exhaustive query 
should be: “Who else can do this, with- 
out loss of business, prestige or good 
will?” The principle applies to every- 
thing, from supervising your help and 
purchasing your supplies to answering 
your telephone calls and sharpening 
your pencils. To do more great work, 
you must do less little work. 

Having appraised your system by 
one, or all three, of the foregoing 


methods, you may want suggestions for 
improving the business and cutting 
down waste of time, strength and 
money on the executive side. 

1. Locate near your office the desks 
or departments that you consult or in- 
spect most frequently. Build a straight- 
line route for all mail and other daily 
routine matters; then see that the route 
is followed right, to prevent mistakes 
and delays. 

2. Plan every piece of work from 
start to finish; time each operation by 
itself; reduce the time wherever pos- 
sible; then put each job on your daily 
schedule for a certain hour; and keep 
to the schedule. 


ABOLISH INTERRUPTIONS 


8. Have conferences and interviews 
by appointment in advance. Do not let 
your associates or employees break in 
on you whenever and however they 
please — most interruptions are need- 
Icss, and fatal to order and output. Re- 
serve an hour each day for reports, 
complaints and consultations. Let each 
worker know just when, and only when, 
you are available. 

4. Try the plan of requesting callers 
to send you in advance of calling a 
memorandum stating object and princi- 
pal points of the desired visit. You can 
digest this at odd moments, have lead- 
ing questions prepared in advance for 
the visitor, and clip several minutes off 
the interview. 

5. Emphasize punctuality. Be on the 
minute yourself. Earn a reputation for 
strictness as to promptness. If a man is 
late in seeing you, don’t let the next 
engagement suffer, but reduce the time 
allotted the late comer by so much, and 
explain why. Keep your watches and 
clocks right—in a big concern the head 
men often lose sevcral hours a week 
from chronometers out of gear. You can 
rent for about four cents a day a guar- 
anteed clock to hang opposite your 
main entrance and serve as a guide for 
all clocks and watches in the place; this 
model clock is daily sct with standard 
time by electricity from clock head- 
quarters. 

6. Apportion the minimum time for 
each interview, and put the time on 
your schedule in advance. Keep the 
schedule before you, and the caller 
within his time. The President of the 
United States limits most callers to five 
minutes—and some he restricts to 
three. If he can do it, you can. The 
secret is habitual concentration plus 
habitual courtesy. 

7. Make a chart of the aptitudes and 
abilitics of your office workers, and 
evolve a plan to create among them 2 
corps of special assistants for yourself. 
All employees should be given some 
responsibility other than mechanical. 
Train your subordinates to criticize and 
supervise their own work; I know an 
cighteen-year-old stenographer who is 
a more ruthless critic of herself than 
her employcr is of her—and in passing 
on her own work she saves his time and 
her feelings. 

8. Have your tools and implements 
not only the best, but the best for you. 


It will pay you to spend half a day in 
a big stationery store, and find the pen 
that exactly suits your hand, your 
handwriting. Note the number, and 
keep a supply ahead. Can you work bet- 
ter at a roll-top or a flat-top desk? 
How many compartments should it 
have, what kind, how arranged? A sin- 
gle desk manufacturer now produces 
fifty styles of business desk. Obtain 
catalogs, and choose the one desk made 
for you. 

9. Be comfortable. Is it a penance, or 
a privilege, to occupy your swivel 
chair? How about light, heat, ventila- 
tion, drinking water, toilet arrange- 
ments—have they been approved by an 
expert? Are your walls and ceilings 
bright and cheery? Does your office fur- 
niture convey the impression of both 
solidity and beauty, of elegance with 
simplicity? Do all your items of equip- 
ment harmonize? Efficiency engineers 
declare that a man works longer, bet- 
ter, more easily, amid proper surround- 
ings; and the way your office looks and 
feels will be duly reflected in the char- 
acter and amount of your work. Pride 
in having all things appropriate is not 
extravagance but economy. 

10. Let each department be an auto- 
matic guide on its own production, by 
means of the proper training and tools. 
Your work is to check up on totals, hav- 
ing seen first that every total has once 
reached the maximum. Your stenog- 
rapher, as illustration, should turn out 
sixty average letters a day. If she 
does not her equipment is faulty—either 
implement, or incentive, or instruction. 
You will save time if you complain less 
and coéperate more. When production 
falls below standard, the first man to 
regulate is the manager. 


USE MORE MACHINES 


11. Put more work on office machines. 
Whatever a machine can do as well as 
a man, it usually does more rapidly and 
more cheaply. Almost every office could 
use to advantage a computing machine, 
a dictating machine, a duplicating ma- 
chine, a billing machine, other ma- 
chines. As all machine operations re- 
duce time and cost of inspection, vou 
may well consider the matter ex- 
haustively. r 

12. Subscribe for at least four busi- 
ness periodicals, make them a part of 
your spare time reading. They should 
include (1) a general business maga- 
zine; (2) a personal efficiency maga- 
zine; (3) a publication devoted to office 
work and appliances; (4) the leading 
journal of your trade or profession. 

13. Rotate your duties of manage- 
ment. As the rotation of crops tends to 
make a healthy, fertile soil, so the ro- 
tation of jobs tends to make a healthy, 
fertile mind. Alternate your mental 
and manual work thru the day. Don’t 
grind at one sort of labor long enough 
to dull the cutting edge of your brain. 
Plan your schedule so you can leave it, 
go at something altogether different, 
then come back to the unfinished work. 

14, Concentrate most when you feel 
best, put your crucial tasks of the day 
at the high tide of your mentality. The 
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There is a busy town in the Middle West that has been 
described as being literally intoxicated with an all-pervad- 
ing prosperity. 

In a short time its population has increased from 13,000 
to 75,000. It boasts of 182 men who have made fortunes 
from $100,000 to $6,000,000. 


This boom—this city and fortune building—is the work 
of one man. Yet, big as this work is, it is only one phase 
of this man’s gigantic enterprises. 


Today, he is master of several industries representing 
an organization of $175,000,000, employing 36,500 men. 


This man started in a humble way as an employe in a 
lumber mill. At twenty-one he said he had mastered the 
business and was ready for something else. 


A cigar factory required bolstering. He gave it new life. 


The town water-works were in a bad way. He put them 
on a sound basis. 


Later he organized a carriage company. Then a motor 
company. In ten years he was a multi-millionaire and was 
building fortunes for other men. 


He knew the underlying principles 
of business success 


Some men will tell you his success was due to a series 
of “lucky breaks.” Others will say he is one of the men 
who get all the opportunities. ‘ 


But the fact is, this man started at scratch—he was 
born with nothing more than most of us are born with. 


It. was an unusual mastery of big business laws and 
principles which gave him his advantage—and this grasp 
of business principles is within the reach of all who have 
the determination to learn, 


The laws of business success 
do not vary 


This man had to master the laws of business before he 
could become a success. His text book of business knowl- 
edge was the experience of others and the facts of his own 
daily experience. He was able to crystalize these experi- 
ences into working principles. 


The knowledge he finally gained in this way was 
the same knowledge that has stood behind every big busi- 
ness success. It is the same knowledge that, when acquired, 
needs only the personal qualities of determination and 
energy, to make success sure for anyone. The difference 
was in the method of learning. Unlike this man most of 
us need to have these principles crystalized and set down 
in writing before we can absorb them. 
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It is this business knowledge, this crystalized experi- 
ence of thousands of America’s most successful men that 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 
50,000 business men today. 


Based on the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business mcn 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service, the best 
thought and practice in modern business, It will give you 
a thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business—it will give you a 
knowledge that could otherwise be obtained only by ycars 
of bitter experience—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this Course 
and Service along with ambitious young men in their employ. 
Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men as H. C. Osborn, Presi- 
dent, American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills; William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the big- 
gest watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales 
Manager of the Ford Motor Company, and scores of others cqually 
prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 242 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. 8S. Steel Corporation, 450;in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., 194; inthe General Electric Co., 282; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 87; and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 

Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the highest standing are 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This Advisory 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Naticnal 
City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of Commerce, 


** Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” a copy of which we will send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help measure what y*u know, what you 
don’t know, and what you should know to make success sure. 
This Course and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities 
that are bound to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
608 Astor Place New York, N.Y. 
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! Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business”—FREE 
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“A cabinet with this capacity would cost 
more than this desk and cabinet.” 


All your records 
where easiest to use 
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the Salesmanager’s, 
for example— 


There is an Efficiency Desk, equipped with “Y and E” 
“Short-cut” systems for every business and professional man 
—for you personally and for everyone else in your office. 
One of these desks will not only cut down expenses for you, 


LITA 


Above we show a typical Efficiency Desk 
as equipped ‘for the salesmanager of a cer- 
tain large manufacturing concern, for ex- 
ample. 

he upper left-hand drawer contains card 
record systems by which he keeps in close 
touch with his travelers, agents, dealers and 
branches ; also territorial consumer records 
and sales contest summaries. The lower 
left-hand drawer (for cap- and letter-size ver- 
tical systems) holds his file of special reports 
and of salesmen’s applications and corres- 
pondence. ; 

The upper right-hand drawer contains 
card records of contracts and special agree- 
ments, the manager’s daily reminder, and 
sales summaries by territories including sales 
expenses ‘and net profit, also record of em- 
ployees, salaries, etc. ‘The lower left-hand 
drawer gives a convenient file for price-lists 
and catalogs, ads and clippings on his own 





ehebebetetetetee, * 


Rochester. N. Y. *4 

Without charge or , 
obligation please send 
informationaboutitems ® 
checked [¥) below. 

C) Steel Cabinets, 0 Wood “¢ 


C)Card Record Desks, Index 
Tabs, (© “Five-S” Shelving, © 
OVertical Filing Systems, OBlue *® 
Print File, © Safes, O Shannon “@ 
Files and Supplies, ()Transfer Cases *% 
and Supplies, (Map Routing Outfits, 
OCard Systems for 
( 





your business or profession) 





Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass.; 
Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
®%. Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 

@ San Francisco, 


but will enable you to do your work better and in less time. 





and competitive lines, follow-up for pending 
private matters and data on past, present 
and future selling campaigns. 

‘The center drawer contains a neat arrange- 
ment for pins, clips, labels, pencils memo 
pads, stamps, etc. 

Suppose you were asalesmanager—couldn’'t 
you work better with a fine desk like this, 
equipped not only with frictionless drawer- 
suspension slides and other conveniences but 
with ‘‘Y and E’’ short-cut efficiency systems 
laid out for you personally? 

There is an Efficiency Desk equipped just 
ascompletely for your job, whatever that 
job may be. Write and tell us about your- 
self and your work and state what work you 
might possibly like to cover by systems; let 
us do the rest for you. We try to make our 
free System Service for customers as satisfac- 
tory as our products. Check the coupon 
and send it in—today. 


“377s, YAWMAN nN? FRBE MFG.(. 


390 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cabinets, () Efficiency Desks, ®. Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and 


Office Systems 
New York, 


Oakland. Agents and Dealers in 


Meme ®. more than 1200 other cities. 
COSC C LEC OOH CEC OES OHO OS EEO OSEeeeceece . In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 

Ce dpcabtiidinthveae haves bandana cue Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 
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mind, like the sea, ebbs and flows. The 
full volume of the mind is reached in 
most people at about 10 a. m., while the 
ebb usually occurs at 4 to 5 p. m. Don’t 
waste the morning hours from 8 to 
11 by seeing after minor details, or 
doing any sort of ‘mechanical work. Do 
your thinking, planning, organizing, 
then. 

15. Learn the nature and cause of 
| fatigue, and ways to prevent or cure it. 
Most “brain fag” is unnatural, unneces- 
sary. Do you grow tired, nervous, con- 
fused, irritable, deprest? The cause 
is probably one of these violations of 
health: (a) poor ventilation; (b) shal- 
low breathing; (c) faulty posture; (d) 
tight clothing; (e) lack of system; (f) 
emotional waste; (g) stomach disorder; 
(h) mental disturbance; (i) deficient 
or defective sleep; (j) wrong eating 
habits; (k) eye strain or derangement; 
(1) unwise recreation; (m) too little 
drinking water; (n) too little exercize; 
(o) constipation and autointoxication; 
(p) preventable disease; (q) monot- 
ony; (r) dislike of work; (s) untrue 
sex ideation or expression; (t) moral 
weakness or compromise. You observe 
these causes do not include “over- 
work,” which is, generally speaking, a 
myth. Overworking is generally under- 
thinking. 

16. Avoid error, waste, confusion by 
preparing an office manual covering all 
principles and methods for employees 
to follow. Have specially typed a sup- 
plementary sheet of individual helps 
and instructions for each worker, wit 
standard of daily performance, anc 
schedule where possible. Make your 
manual effective by studying first the 
office manuals of different large cor- 
porations. 

17. Buy three or four modern books 
on office administration for yourself. 
Keep them, study them at home. The 
past few years have witnessed remark- 
able developments in your field; the 
new books on efficient management 
fully treat of scores of topics that we 
cannot even mention here. Books named 
on request. 

18. Obtain from the Plan and Pur- 
chase Department of The Indcpendent 
Efficiency Service a compendium of the 
recent labor and time saving methods 
and devices, which other managers 
have used to advantage. The right com- 
bination of these will probably save 
you an hour a day. 

19. Keep in close touch with every 





part of the business machine; first, by 


daily or weekly reports on all work 
done, all mistakes and all improve- 
ments, all needs and complaints; sec- 
ond, by the interphone system for di- 
rect, instant communication with all 
principal desks; third, by frequent 
unexpected and informal conferences. 
Make every worker feel that you are 
always watching him, not as a spy or 
slave driver, but as a helper and guide. 

20. Be at your desk early. An hour 
before noon is worth two hours after 
noon. There is no good reason why a 
clerk should start business at eight 
o’clock—and a manager at nine-thirty. 





m2 | When you are cured of the heavy break- 
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Gymnastic Finger Training at 
Last Applied to Typewriting 





How Stenographers Can Easily Acquire 
Musicians’ Finger Speed 


By FRANK J. SIMMONS 


F YOU have ever taken piano lessons, you know that 
in the beginning your fingers were stiff, stubborn, 
unwieldy. Perhaps you were “all thumbs.” Each 

finger held itself in its easiest position, regardless of 
what the correct position was for piano playing. 
Logically, therefore, your first work was confined to the 
simplest kind of finger exercises—to strengthen the 
proper muscles for rapid, certain, independent finger 
action. 

Gymnastic Finger Training is a vital and regular part 
of every musician’s work. Teachers in Europe and in 
America would no more expect pupils to become experts 
without scientific finger exercises than they would expect 
them to become experts without the ability to read notes. 
No one questions the necessity of finger training in music. 
Yet isn’t the need for rapid, certain, independent finger 


. ° . ak St F 
action equally essential in typewriting? Then why not Perego Nea 


a system of gymnastic finger training for stenographers? 
The reason the average stenographer typewrites 
only 30 to 40 words a minute is simply because 
his or her fingers are not quick enough—are not 
flexible enough—are not independent enough. The 
expert strikes the keys with amazing rapidity— 
with perfect accuracy and with remarkable even- 
ness of touch, typewriting at the phenomenal 
speed of 80 to 100 words a minute because his 
or her fingers are trained for quickness, sureness 
h and accuracy! 

os The average stenographer earns but $8 to $10 per 

week. The expert earns $25 to $40 a week. And 
the difference in salaries is caused by the difference in the quan- 
tity and quality of finished typewritten work turned out. 
While gymnastic finger exercises for the music pupil have 
been in existence for centuries, there has never, until re- 
cently, been a definite system of exercises designed and pre- 
pared specifically for stenographers. Music exercises are 
different, because they are intended to produce different 
results. More than this, they are too difficult—it takes 
too long to master them. What was necessary, obviously. 
was a system of gymnastic finger exercises prepared 
specifically to strengthen and limber un the muscles ac- 
tually used in tynewriting—a svstem which could be mas- 
tered quickly and easily and which would give to stenog- 
raphers the finger control, finger nimbleness and finger 






° : ° ° ew days you 
independence that is so vital a factor in speedy, accurate ely By Be 


typewriting. 
It remained for Mr. R. E. Tulloss, perhaps the greatest typewrit- 
ing authority in the country, to prepare just such a system of 
finger exercises. It is a noteworthy fact that these exercises are 
practiced entirely away from the machine—at home, in street cars, 
in spare moments anywhere, and they do not in the slightest de- 
gree interfere with your present work. Although new, this method 
has already enabled thousands of stenographers who never exceed- 








ed 30 to 40 words a minute to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
with perfect accuracy and with amazing ease. Countless business 
college graduates—thousands of stenographers who have studied 
“touch” typewriting, and hundreds who studied special typewrit- 
ing courses have, through these special gymnastie finger exercises, 
invariably doubled and trebled their speed in typewriting, and 
almost without exception has resulted in markedly increased 
salaries. 


One case that comes to my mind is that of Mr. I. G. 
Hipsley, of 109 KE. 42nd Street, Chicago, who always 
wrote at low speed, suffered constantly from headaches 
and eye strain. Now he typewrites at the rate of 80 
words per minute and the relief obtained from headaches 
which formerly followed a day’s work, has been of in- 
estimable value to him. And he is now earning 25% 
more than he did before taking up the study of finger 
training. 

Then there is the case of Miss Anna S. Cubbinson, who 
is today filling the position of chief clerk to the Depart- 
ment of Parks in Harrisburg, Pa., and who says that 
her salary is exactly double what it was when she 
took up the study of the New Way in Typewriting. 
Mr. L. L. Powell, of Chanute, Kansas, increased 
his speed to 90 words a minute and his work be- 
came absolutely accurate through the gymnastic 
finger training exercises prepared by Mr. Tulloss. 
Mr. Powell’s salary was increased almost at once 
as the result of his increased ability and through 
it he was able to command positions and promo- 
tions so that now he is earning over $2,000 a year. __For speed in 
Miss Carrie M. Brown, of Haughton, La., who had *#ing the keys 
no' previous knowledge of typewriting, practiced the finger exer- 
cises and was soon able to write at the rate of 80 words per min- 
ute on new matter and without a glance at the keyboard! 

I could go on and give hundreds of other instances of the remark- 
able results achieved through the gymnastic finger training, but 
the School has prepared a remarkab'e book for free distribution a 
which goes into detail and reproduces many other letters 

which bear out the claims made. This interesting book 4 
shows how the Gymnastic Finger Exercises will make i 

your fingers strong and dextrous, bringing them under 

perfect control, making them extremely rapid in their .7 
movements—and how in a few short weeks you can 

transform your typewriting and make it easy, // Gentlemen: Please 
accurate and amazingly speedy. 7 send me your 
This new methed is bringing such marvelous re- 7 fre apn oe the 
sults to others, is proving itself to be so sure a - ay in type 
means of quickly increasing salaries, that in 4 _ “iting. This incurs 
justice to yourself you cannot afford to miss # no obligation on my part. 
the facts as given in the free book which Z 

will be sent on request to anyone who OW Me 

cares to have it. There is no charge. Merely © ‘sem: ssc ccscrscscsecccccves 
rail a post-card or letter or the blank form 
herewith, to the Tulloss School, 3823 Col- P 4 
lege Hill, Springfield, Ohio, and your 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
* Desk F 253,424-434 &. Green St, 


CHICAGO, ILL. — _MAIL COUPON 


Please send me your new Spring Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 
serges and advanced styles in smart Hi 
tweeds and mixtures—also full details Fa;™ 
of your special lining offer. 


Bernard-Hewitt customer. 


Thousands of business and professional men, 
college men, menin all walks of life the country 
over, wear and enjoy Bernard-Hewitt fine 
made-to-measure clothes. We want you, too, 
as a regular customer, and, as a special in- 
ducement to secure your first order, will line 


your suit with a guaranteed 


$4. fining FREE 


This suit is made to your individual measure, from 
the very finest all-wool blu:, light blue, black or gray 
serge, inany of the latest styles you may select and 


by the very best tailorsin this whole city. 


Ifyou don’t care fora serg : suit,our Spring catalog, which 


we will send, contains generous s.mples ct the latest 

fabrics, plain and fancy mi-turcs (415.00 to £27.50), un- 

—_ valucs ail, ‘Lhe satin lining goes with any selec- 
on. 


All we as« is that you ma':e a trial of our system, that 
you learn how easy it is to tal:e your ov'n measure and 
gave money onevcry suit. We take all the risk, you 


none, for this is ous 


GUARANTEE 
You Don’t Pay Us One Cent 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and ma- 
terials. Could anything be fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional style 


OUR BIG BOOK 


and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY ¢orr"or 


Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens— 
also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and_furnishings. 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- 

derful values offered by our system of tailor- 
ing. We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling 
salesmen—our values make their own customers— 
and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 


wie E For Spring and Summer 
ly 


STYLE BOOK 
SAMPLES 


vs 70 FREE 














clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 


Please mention Independent so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


424-434 S. Green Street Desk F 253 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 








—Save 


$10 


It is your guide to correct and economical] 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





fast habit, the up-late-at-night habit, 
and all other habits that result in early 
morning laziness, you will be on the job 
at eight o’clock, or sooner. Physical 
energy is greatest from one to two 
hours after waking; and if you know 
how to concentrate, your thinking de- 
mands a big volume of energy. Don’t 
waste it by reading trifles in the morn- 
ing paper, or grumbling at your coffee 
or potatoes, or oversleeping and becom- 
ing enervated. 

21. Eat for efficiency. You wouldn't 
dump a hod of coal into a $5000 auto- 
mobile and expect to go far on such 
fuel; but you probably treat your stom- 
ach worse—and wonder why you don’t 
get more done, why you are tired, cross 
and headachey, why so many things go 
wrong. Your breakfast and luncheon 
habit makes or breaks your day more 
than any other one factor. I have per- 
sonally doubled my day’s output of 
work by the scientific regulation of this 
one matter. You can take a course by 
mail in efficient eating—and find your 
health, energy, buoyancy, vim, largely 
and rapidly increased. 

22. Devote a little time on rising to 
breathing and stretching exercizes, and 
a tonic bath, to clear and electrify your 
brain. But also learn to relax per- 
fectly once or twice a day, for just a 
few minutes, when busincss cares and 
duties press too hard and close. And 
late in the afternoon, spend an hour if 
you can renewing brain and body by 
exercize in the open air. 

23. On the basis of the foregoing out- 
line build your daily schedule, with each 
five-minute period from 8 o’clock till 6 
definitely assigned. Experiment, a few 
days or weeks, until you have a pro- 
gram so finely adjusted as to ensure the 
daily completion of every task without 
hurry, and equally without loss of time. 
A closed desk should always be a clean 
desk; and the way to guarantee a clean 
desk every night is to standardize abso- 
lutely the regular daily routine. This 
does not mean rush or nerve strain— 
you should allow a half hour at least 
for seclusion without interruption dur- 
ing the day, and a full hour for lunch- 
eon. Nor does it mean rigidity of plan— 
you may leave a few minutes at the 
close of each hour for delays from in- 
terruptions, or a half hour in the late 
afternoon when all held-over matters 
can be finished up. Only make your 
schedule, try it out, certify it, follow it. 

24. Set as your goal a five-hour day 





SENT This Wonderful Key 
FREE to Health & Success 


‘OU will find thisremarkable 
book of startling interest. It 
7] will fascinate, educate and en- 
lighten you. 

Written by Robert Duncan, 
i} whose system of nerve building 
is pronounced by scientific au- 
thorities to be the most in portant 
ff discovery in human development 

7 within recent times. 
The principles of this remarkable 
course are fully described in this 
ok. Send for a copy and learn 
how thousands of men and women 
have found the Robert Duncan Sys- 
tem a blessing in better health and 

eater success. Write today to 
bert Duncan Dept., Bureau Publishing 
Corporation, Room 432, U. 8, Express Bidg., 
New York City. 





UNDERWOOD “im 
TYPEWRITER 


without one cent advance paye 
ment. The machine must sell ite 
self. You make no payments une 
til after you have thoroughly 
examined and tried the machine 
and are satisfied with it inevery way, You 
can buy for cash or an easy payment plan 
will bearranged for you, We ray all charges 
° 





METRO TYPEWRITER OOmPANY 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











Less than 4 Manufacturer's Price FIVE 
Equipped with late improve- 


ments—two color ribbon, back 
spacer and tabulator. Shipped YEARS 
to you express charges prepaid, 


for routine. Then put the rest of your 
working hours on building up your 
business and yourself. Don’t be always 
pointing to the negative pole of your 
brain. Five hours a day is long enough 
to squeeze pennies, count motions, fuss 
over clocks and putty up leaks. Your 
mind must expand with the new era 
dawning on the world. Some time each 
day pry yourself loose from your job 
long enough to glimpse the great things 
ahead, and to seize coming opportun- 
ities by imagination and resolution. No 
man was ever supremely effective with- 
out inspiration. Your real work | is 
molding tomorrow while managing 
today. 
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A MESSAGE 


FROM THE 


Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in America 


To Our Fellow Citizens: 


In this time of crisis when our country’s highest good is the common aim 
of all, we voice this deep conviction of patriotic duty. 























We see great hope for the future in that all groups are judging war by moral and 
spiritual standards. Even its strongest advocates justify the incalculable and tragic 
cost of war only because they seek to achieve moral and spiritual ends. ‘They would 
enter this way of sacrifice for the sake of humanity and justice and honor. 


We would join in the spirit of sacrifice and would seek the same high ends. We 
are convinced, however, that such ends can never be achieved by military means. 


The cause of humanity can never really be served by methods which array men 
against their brothers in a spirit of suspicion and hate. Justice cannot be perma- 
nently secured by means which prove merely the might, not the right, of a nation. 
Honor cannot be maintained by the organized slaughter of men by men. 


The most precious possession of mankind is the spirit of brotherhood and co- 
operative service. Without it there is no life worth the living. Civilization advances 
just in proportion as men act upon a belief in their fellow-men. Since war destroys 
this spirit of brotherhood which is humanity’s greatest possession, it is humanity’s 
greatest foe. True patriotism at this time calls, not for a resort to the futile methods 
of war, but to an assertion of the constructive principles of good-will. 


Good-will is contagious, constructive, healing, irresistible. It is the expression 
of the Spirit of God in every man. As God is supreme, so good-will is supreme among 
all the powers which men possess. 


Throughout many years of an adventurous belief in the Christian principle of 
human brotherhood, the Society of Friends has seen the triumph of good-will in all 
forms of human crisis. We now call our country to a daring reliance upon this su- 
preme dynamic of good-will as the only solution of the present intolerable situation 
between nations. 


The people of every land are longing for the time when love shall conquer hate, 
when co-operation shall replace conflict, when war shall be no more. This time. will 
come only when the people of some great nation dare to sacrifice the outworn traditions 
of international dealing and act to make the present what they want the future to be. 


The United States'can be the nation and this is the time. It is America’s supreme 
opportunity. 


. Unflinching good-will, no less than war, demands courage, patriotism, and self- 
sacrifice. 'To such a victory over itself, to such a leadership of the world, to such an 
embodiment of the matchless, invincible power of good-will, this otherwise tragic hour 
challenges our country. 


Friends National Peace Committee 
20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can’t paint brick, stone, concrete or stucco buildings Re the al : : 
with ordinary paint—and expect the most satisfactory results. de ds ie 
A special coating is needed. 

STONE-TEX is prepared specifically for masonry sur- 
faces. It gives the walls a beautiful, uniform, soft-toned 
finish, and at the same time renders them dampproof—rain- 
proof—weatherproof. 

All masonry surfaces, such as brick, stone, concrete and 
stucco, are more or less porous. Rain, melting snow, sleet and 
dew are absorbed into the pores, causing a damp condition. 
The dampness, mingling with the dust from the streets, produces 
those unsightly streaks and spots that disfigure the building. ; 

Ordinary paints, being intended for wood, offer little resist- 
ance to moisture when used on masonry and soon crack, chip 
or peel off. STONE-TEX, which is a liquid cement coating, 
enters deep into the pores, fills all hair cracks and makes the 
walls hard as flint. Because of its dampproofness, it outlasts 
ordinary paints, retaining its beautiful even finish for years. 
Suitable for new or old walls and furnished in a variety of 
pleasing colors. oe 

If your brick, stucco, concrete or stone building is disfig- 
ured, or damp and unsanitary, have it “Stone-Textured” at 
once. 


Its Not Just Paniit 






































Write for Stone-Tex booklet giving 
full details, colors, etc. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


124 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 













Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Trus-Con Laboratories for many years. The organ- 
ization of this well known company inc!udes a 
corps of expert chemists and chemical engineers, 
whose advice upon special problems in this field 
is at ycur disposal, This consulting service is 
without charge or obligation. 
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Curious how ignorant some people 
are of political economy. They cannot 
understand, for instance, how it is that 
American potatoes are selling for three 
cents a pound in London and eight 
cents in New York. Yet a moment’s 
consideration will disclose the expla- 
nation. The scarcity of shipping and 
the submarine blockade have sent up 
freight and insurance rates so high 
that potatoes which otherwise might 
bring eight cents a pound in the Eng- 
lish market have to be sold for three. 
The difference of five cents may be 
regarded as covering the cost of trans- 
portation to England. 

* 


** 


“Lynch Bryan!” Shouts American 
Rights Meeting—Newspaper headline. 

Has free speech ceased to be one of 
the “American rights?” 


* 
** 


The papers report the sinking of the 
Peruvian bark, “Lorton,” in the war- 
zone. It was a bitter dose for Germany 
when the “Lorton” went down. 

* 


ss 


Shakespeare has been ridiculed for 
his ignorance of gcography because in 
“The Winter’s Tale” he has Antigonus 
land upon the seacoast of Bohemia. But 
perhaps he was prophetic. If the Allies 
have their way Bohemia will become an 
independent country, and if Wilson has 
his way every independent country will 
have an outlet to the sea. ’Tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

* 


The Germans have begun their march 
on Berlin. . 
** 

There are a great many things about 
the ministry that puzzle a layman. One 
is the very small amount of the Bible 
which is utilized for homiletic purposes. 
It might be supposed that in listening 
to sermons at the rate of a hundred a 
year a man would in the course of a 
lifetime hear the most of the available 
portion of the Bible treated didactically, 
but this is not the case. In reading the 
Bible one is always striking verses 
which seem to him, in his unprofession- 
al ignorance, well adapted for texts but 
which he cannot recall having heard 
sermons upon, and he wishes his min- 
ister would put a slot-box in the vestry 
into which the congregation could drop 
the texts they want to hear discussed. 

For example, a great deal of atten- 
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tion is now being paid to questions of 
political economy in the pulpit, so much 
so that if all we knew of the Bible 
was what we get from some of our 
modern preachers we would suppose it 
to be purely a treatise on that subject, 
yet there is one excellent text for ser- 
mons of this class which seems to be 
neglected. I allude to the last clause of 
the fourteenth verse of the third chap- 
ter of the gospel of Luke,“Be content 
with your wages.” 

We all know the occasion for the ad- 
monition. The Roman soldiers did a 
great deal for civilization. They were 
the cement which held together the 
most stable and extensive of the an- 
cient empires. They maintained order 
among a hundred nations and enforced 
peace for the first time on rival sects 
and castes. They gave a new meaning 
to the conception of law. They estab- 
lished some degree of justice where the 
caprice of despots had been the only 
power. But “single men in barracks 
don’t grow to plaster saints.” They had 
their faults and John kodaked them as 
accurately as he did the pharisees, the 
publicans and the multitude. They did 
sometimes take advantage of their po- 
sition of public police to accuse .men 
falsely, they were often brutal and 
rough in their treatment of the subject 
populace and they were given to strik- 
ing for higher wages. 


What strikers they were, when you 
think of it! They struck for less work 
and more holidays; they struck for 
more spoils of war and less weight to 
carry. They struck because the weath- 
er was too hot and they struck because 
the water was too cold. They struck 
whenever a popular leader was re- 
moved and if no other excuse pre- 
sented itself they struck for recogni- 
tion of the legion. And when new le- 
gions were formed with recruits from 
the recently annexed portions of the 
empire they struck against the admis- 
sion of “barbarians,” a word that 
meant the same as “scabs” does now. 


In every great emergency, in any crisis | 
when it was particularly necessary | 


that all classes should work together 
for the common good, the legions could 
be depended upon to strike for higher 
wages. The election of an emperor was 
their great chance, and finally it came 
to be recognized that the man who 
promised most to the soldiers would be 
emperor. That is why Rome fell. There 
are fifty-six other reasons why Rome 
fell, for which see commencement ora- 
tions, but they are for use with other 
subjects. 

Some possible reasons occur to me 
why ministers do not preach from the 
text “Be content with your wages.” One 
is that it may not be applicable to the 
present time. If so, it is a good reason. 
Preachers no longer use the biblical 
denunciations against the worship of 
graven images and ceremonial pollu- 
tions because these are not modern 
vices. It may be that there are now no 
people discontented with their wages, 
that all employers pay as much as they 
can afford, that every employee realizes 
that he is getting as much as he de- 











Every one of them Raised 


$5,100 Lost on Raised Checks 


A Chicago business man (name on request) described to a convention 
of Todd salesmen, at the Sherman House in January, how he had just 
been victimized through check raising in his office. 

All during 1916, he said, his profits seemed to shrink below normal. In 
December, he ordered an audit. For months, it appeared, the young woman 
in charge of the office had been making a practice of changing little $5 and $10 
checks to $100 ‘and $200, winding up by “boosting” one issued to the cartman, 
from $5.75 to $575.00. 

The method was simple. The checks were made out and signed by the pro- 
prietor. Then the clerk erased the amount and the payee’s name with ink eradi- 
cator, substituted her own name, and multiplied the amount by ten or a hun 
dred. In all, the Chicago man lost $5,100.00 during 1916 alone. 

This fraud has happened in thousands of concerns where business men were 
careless enough to sign a check before it was protected. But now, the 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 


writes and protects the full amount in the body of the check, before it is signed, 
in Dollars and Cents, exact to the penny, in two colors, thus— 





| EEF FIFTEEN DOLLARS TWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


(Two Colors—Amount Words Red; Denominations Black) 


Each character is “shredded” into the 
paper and insoluble ink is forced through 
and through the shreds. (Todd Patents.) 
This is standard protection the world 
over, in all languages and all monetary 
systems. 


New PROTOD Chemical Fibre 
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Macey 


REC'D. US. pat. OFF 


If Books Could Speak 


What stories books could 


| 
tell if they could only talk, how = 
they could recall the many pleasant 
hours spent in the company of the 
people who march through their 
pages. ‘ 

There is nothing that we buy for t 
our homes that we prize any higher 
than we do our books and they 
should be properly housed. 

Macey Sectional Bookcases provide 
the best way. ba 
Twenty-five years spent in manu- 

facturing and developing the Sec- 
tional Bookcase has enabled us to 
build better each year. Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcases embody every re- 
finement in perfect cabinet work and 
design. They fit the environment of 
your home regardless of how it may 
be furnished, all at prices so low they 
will surprise you. a 

They fit between or under win- 
dows, on either side of doors or fire- 
places as though specially built for 
your particular needs. 

Macey Bookcases are sold by deal- ® 
ers everywhere, but to assist you in 
choosing we will send a miniature of 
our large catalog without charge on 
your request. a 


Write for it today. 


The Macey Ca: 


1541 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“ Send for copy of 
How tofile “Modern Filing” 
—a school and office textbook on Office Sys- 


tem. Completely covers all efficient systems 
in modern use. 














serves and that the world has become 
so far christianized that we can delight 
to see others prosper more than oure 
selves. It may be that there is now no 
class which strives to advance its pri- 
vate interests regardless of the incon- 
venience and injury to the public which 
may come from the means they em- 
ploy. If, then, there are none who at- 
tempt to get better wages by violence 
or false accusation the clergy are right 
in treating the text as obsolete. 
* 


There is another possible explana- 
tion why this text is not used—and I 
must confess that this is not original 
but was suggested by a minister. I really 
never should have thought of it my- 
self. It is that preaching from such 
texts would “alienate the masses.” This 
is certainly a great objection. In fact 
it is insuperable. It has always been the 
great obstacle to the spread of Christi- 
anity that preaching the gospel has a 
tendency to “alienate the masses.” It is 
perhaps not too much to say that 
if it had not been for this all the 
world would have been Christian long 
ago. It must be extremely difficult for 
a pastor of a mixt congregation to 
preach “the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth” and not “alien- 
ate’? somebody. I do not see how they 
can do it. And the masses, above all. 
There are only a few preachers who 
have millionaires in their congrega- 
tions, so rich men are fair game. You 
can learn all about their vices in .the 
newspapers and there are lots of good 
texts in the Bible to use against rich 
men, more than any preacher can use 
up in a lifetime; but if he alienated the 
masses the church would be empty and 
his sphere of usefulness curtailed. I 
see that. . 


Another reason why this text is not 
used may be because it is not consid- 
ered inspired. To be sure, it was spoken 
by the greatest prophet ever born of 
woman, but that would not prevent its 
being rejected by the highest critics. 
The “higher critics” are those who 
throw out any passage which they do 
not understand, the “highest critics” 
are those who deny the inspiration of 
anything they do not like. It is an 
easier method than that of the higher 
criticism, does not require so much 
scholarship, and it is more successful. 
It is really the only way to get a Bible 
which is perfectly satisfactory to one- 
self and the congregation. Inspiration 
is of course not confined to the past. 
We are all of us infallible, more or less, 
and “they didn’t know everything down 
in Judee.” Some ministers go so far as 
to preach the virtue of “divine discon- 
tent.” Discontent does seem a queer at- 
tribute for the Deity, but probably it 
is all right. Only if contentment is no 
longer one of the Christian virtues, let 
us know it at once and we will stop our 
feeble and painful efforts to culti- 
vate it. 

There is only one other reason I can 
think of why the new school of socio- 
logical preachers should boycott this 
text, but that explanation is so improb- 
able and so disrespectful to the cloth 
that I will not even mention it. 
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The ink simply cannot burst through be- 

cause there are no holes in the wall through 

which it can get out. 

IT IS SAFETY-SEALED. 

That’s why you can carry it upside down or 

in any position without danger of leaking. 

Not until the cap is removed and the 

SAFETY-SEALED button revealed, do 

you fully appreciate the advantage of a 

Parker Self-Filler. 

See one—at all dealers, $2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY 


239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 





Means—no holes cut in wall of barrel 
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get out to stain clothes or person. 
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‘HOWARD UNIVERSITY’S 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


BY W. S. SCARBOROUGH 


PRESIDENT OF WILBERFORCE 
UNIVERSITY 

















brated the fiftieth anniversary of 
“ “its founding in Washington, D. C. 
It was March 2, 1867; that the char- 
ter was first approved and signed, and 
from that time, thru all of its fifty 
years, Howard University has steadily 
grown, increased its usefulness, making 





H OWARD University has just cele- 


itself felt as an educative force, till it | 


now has an attendance of fifteen hun- 
dred students and has become one of 
the best institutions for Negro educa- 
tion in all the land. 

The spirit of General 0. O. Howard 
—its chief founder—in honor of whom 
the institution was named, is still seen 
and felt as one moves about the College 
Campus. Quite all the schools for Negro 
higher learning, founded in the Sixties, 
were in one way or another helped and 
aided by this prince of good men. He 
breathed into these movements for Ne- 
gro elevation— movements dear to his 
heart —a spirit that has ever since 
actuated them. 

The purpose of this Anniversary was 
twofold: a review of the past, and a 
prophecy of the half century to come 
—another fifty years, “with all of its 
possibilities of increased usefulness.” 

It was an occasion that brought to- 
gether some of the best minds that the 
University has ever sent forth, and 
many of the leading educators of the 
country who were not Howard men. 

At a meeting in Convention Hall 
where the presiding officer was ex- 
Chief Justice Stanton Judkins Peel, 
president of the Board of Trustees, the 
speakers included such men as Bishop 
Thirkield, a former president of the 
University, Hon. Franklin Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Dr. Carl Kelsey of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Prof. H. T. Kealing of Western Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. James Waring presided over an- 
other interesting meeting held at the 
Congregational Church, to commemo- 
rate the birth of the University and 
the signing of its charter. The speakers 
were President Newman, Prof. Richard 
T. Greener and others. 

A Sociological Conference also 
formed a part of this anniversary, with 
such themes as: Negro Homes, The 
Negro in Business, The Negro in Health 
and Sanitation, etc. 

I am asked what Howard University 
stands for. The answer is easy: It 
stands for the high “Educational 
Ideals” set by its founders, and up to 
which it has lived, both in the spirit 
and in the letter. Then, too, the great- 
ness of any institution is measured by 
its product, by its graduates—their 
successes and their achievements. And 
here, I observe that Howard men and 
women have generally made good. 

Wilberforce, Ohio 
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Send for Free Book 


That Will Show How to Lay Out Your Office 
to Save Floor Space, Steps, Time and Money 


Review the methods that other executives use to get their office 
work done. The “Book of Better Business” shows how. Send for it. 
Solve your office problems. It has helped others. It will help you. 

Then visit the Better Business Show in your city. This is a spo- 
cial exhibit conducted by your local Art Metal Dealer. At his store you 
will see the actual systems, office appliances and methods that are 
saving time, money and labor for hundreds of businesses, large and small. 


| Art Metal 


Steel Office Furniture and Files 


Art Metal makes its appeal to business men because it is made of STEEL, and 
STEEL can’t burn..Built on the sectional principle, Art Metal grows with your business, 

Mr. Purinton in his current article “A Day at the Office,” asks: “Does your office 
furniture convey the impression of beauty and simplicity ?” 

Art Metal answers this question. It combines the beauty of wood with the strength 
and lifetime service of steel. Finished in every grain effect of wood, it will harmon- 
ize with the color scheme of your office. It typifies stability—good taste—efficiency. 


Send for This NEW Business Guide Now 


The “Book of Better Business”—98 pages—graphically illustrates the office appli- 
ances, methods and systems that will help you get your work done with less effort, 
and greater results. 


The price of this boo is 50 cents, but it will be sent free if you send the coupon attached 
to your letterhead. 





The edition is limited—send at once. 
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“A Spark in this 
Spells Ruin” 


A fire within the walls 
of your house is al- 
most unfightable, and 
if the inflammable ma- 
terial is there it’s easy 
to start—worn insula- 
tion on an electric 
wire—a hungry mouse 
and an appetizing 
looking match head 
—a leak in a flue. 


Hno-durn 


(Trade Mark Registered U. S. P. O.) 


Expanded Metal Lath 


gives you as clean a wall 
inside as out. The metal 
mesh completely embeds 
itself in the plaster and not 
only prevents the accumu- 
lation of inflammable ref- 
use, but forms a wall in 
combination with the 
plaster that is an impene- 
trable barrier to fire. ‘This 
is only one of the reasons 
why ‘“‘Kno-Burn’’ is the 
choice of people who build 
for permanence and appre- 
ciate that ‘“‘no upkeep” is 
more important than first 
cost. 


Send for Booklet 
782. It will give 
you fall informa- 
tion. It’s free. 


North Western 
Expanded Metal 
Company 


978 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicaga) Ill. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















LAND OF FAERY 
Why are W. H. Hudson’s charming 
mixtures of natural history and most 


:|agreeably unnatural fancy being dug 


up today from the comparative oblivion 
in which they have lain for many 
years? Partly because John Galsworthy 
|wrote an extravagantly enthusiastic- 
ally introduction to “Green Mansions,” 
partly because many of us today feel 
with Hugh Britling that what we want 
is “literary opium—anything about 
|temples of ivory colored stones and pur- 
| ple seas, red caps, chests of jewels and 
lizards in the sun.” Hudson gives us 
“literary opium” in its most delightful 
|form, in words so musical that at times 
one almost forgets the sense. 

The latest of his books to be revived, 
The Crystal Age, is partly a romance 
and partly a vision of Utopia, a Utopia 
which concerns itself far more with so- 
cial customs and dress and architecture 
than with politics. There is little object, 
however, in going into details. As with 
“Green Mansions,” “A  Shepherd’s 
Life” and the “Purple Land.” the title 
is alluring enough in itself. 


The Crystal Age, by W. H. Hudson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


IDEALS BEHIND THE WAR 
Some time since we suggested that 








=|as the war developed it revealed “a con- 


flict of principles even more than of 


=|interests.” The quotation is from the 
=|preface to The Psychology of the Great 


War. Mr. Le Bon compares the Ger- 


= manic ideal with that of the Arabs of 











MONONA TU 


=|Mohammed’s day, in irreconcilable con- 
—|flict with an individual liberty which 
= | the rest of Europe has evolved after a 
:| struggle of two thousand years. But he 
=|warns us that we are passing thru 
=!a worldwide second French Revolu- 
: tion, in which, now as before, the pro- 
=|tagonists of the tragedy in appeal- 
-|ing to reason were never less’ under 
-|her sway. 

S| Mr. Le Bon then opens with a 


'skilful analysis of the affective, col- 


=\ lective, and mystic forces, to take up 
= | the question of the variations of per- 
=/sonality as contributory to the war. In 
- his Rise and Development of the Ger- 


manic Power, we note in passing how 


= the Teutonic blood of the modern Prus- 
=|sian is largely infused with that of the 
5 | French refugees of the Edict of Nantes 
= ' period. 


Further, the author shows that till 


— Sadowa France regarded Prussia, in 
=|the words of Danton, “as her nat- 
=|ural ally,” 
=|umph of the Revolution. But these de- 
=|lusions were shattered when Germany 


German unity as the tri- 


sank under Prussian domination, both 
friendship and peace became a hope- 
less dream when the Germanic ideal 
was proclaimed by her militant phil- 
osophers. In the chapter on _ strat- 
egical errors he takes for his text Na- 





poleon’s words, “In war the moral is 
everything to the material as 
three to one,” and points to the lack 
of moral courage, or daring, at the out- 
break of war, whereby the French lost 
Charleroi, and the Allied fleets the in- 
itial advantage of decisive sea victories. 
He concludes with a discussion of peace 
problems and refers to his “Psychologie 
Politique” for his views regarding the 
“disastrous influence exerted by the so- 
cial legislation of France” previous to 
the war. 

The Psychology of the Great War, by Gustave 

Le Bon. The Macmillan Company. $3. 

MEN OF NORWAY 

No more profound and sympathetic 
study of the spiritual life of modern 
Norway has ever appeared in English 
than the late Dr. Agnes Wergeland’s 
essays on Leade~s in Norway. Unfor- 
getably vivid are the portraits of the 
national prophets and heroes, Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Grieg, Camilla Collett, and 
the author’s own great relative, the 
poet and patriot, Henrik Wergeland. 
But the best parts of the book are not 
those which tell of individuals, but 
those which describe the country which 
produced them; landscapes so lovingly 
depicted by the author’s pen that even 
the untraveled reader does not nced the 
painter’s brush to see the stern and 
tender beauties of the northland. 

Leaders in Norway, by Agnes Wergeland. 

Menasha, Wis. George Banta Company. $1.50. 

A MASSACHUSETTS ADAMS 

In his Autobiography, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who by birth and “certain 
aptitudes” was privileged to know more 
or less intimately the shapers of Amer- 
ica at America’s most critical period, 
gives in his old age a calm, broad-mind- 
ed, often whimsical, wholly inspiring 
account of how a dreamy, impractical 
boy, a clientless, literary lawyer, a too 
modest, too timidly delinquent citizen, 
made something, gradually, of the 
fourth generation of the _ illustrious 
Adams family! 

Prose stylist enough to prove the 
poet at heart, no doubt Mr. Adams’ 
ultimate life of business, figures, legis- 
lation, had poems in it. Retrospective 
poems there certainly were, of a youth- 
ful stump-speaking trip with the great 
Seward across the continent; of occa- 
sional happy moments lived at Harvard 
and in provincial Boston; of more so- 
phisticated, sometimes very literally 
“wild and woolly,” sometimes drink guz- 
zling, social and political Washington of 
the mid-century; of life and death on 
the field of the Civil War. His ancestry 
and his native Quincy, whose islands 
“lost their green, whale-back outlines 
under an eruption of summer hotels 
and seashore cottages,” were especially 
poetic and quaint to Mr. Adams and 
remain so to us. The book is not all 
interesting to an equal degree, it should 
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be said. But the sidelights on Sumner, 
Seward, Douglas, Lincoln, on Wash- 


ington society, on war and army life, | 


too personal and too filled with these 
men’s “failings,” as well as of their un- 
paraded, more intimate virtues, for our 


“histories,” give it charm and real 
value. 
Charles Francis Adams: 


an Autobiography. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3. 


ENTERTAINING HISTORY 

Our Nation in the Building, by Helen 
Nicolay, is a stirring and vivid narra- 
tive of the life and growth of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth from the time of 
Washington to the eve of the Civil War. 
It is not an American history at all in 
the usual meaning of the word, for it 
ignores the sequence of particular 
events and takes for granted that the 
reader retains from his_ schooldays 
some knowledge of dates and details. 
The purpose of the book is rather to 
make history seem real, to illustrate it 
by gossip of the Presidents and party 
leaders and by anecdotes of the pioneer 
life of the western frontier, to convey 
to the reader some sense of the novel 
elements which made the civilization of 
the New World a fascinating puzzle to 
the European visitor, 

Our Nation in the Building, by Helen Nicolay. 

The Century Company. $2.50. 

BUSINESS TODAY 

There are two types of books on 
economic subjects. The one is the old 
style, abstract treatise on the theories 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change. The other is the practical study 
of current business practise as it is 
carried on by up-to-date men of affairs. 

G. A. Kleene’s Profits and Wages be- 
longs to the type which was written by 
the older generation. This is a theo- 
retical analysis of the distribution of 
income, which the trained student may 
find very instructive, but which will 
never be read by the ordinary man of 
affairs. Similarly, A Brief History of 
Panics in the United States, an adapta- 
tion of the work of a French scholar, 
Clement Juglar, by DeCourcy W. Thom, 
is also adapted to the uses of trained 
students rather. than to those of the 
general reader. The book contains a 
brief intrgeductory section in which the 
causes of panics are analyzed. This is 
followed by a continuous historical ac- 
count of the regular expansion and 
contraction of credit in the United 
States during the past 125 years. The 
narrative is crowded with detailed in- 
formation but unaccompanied by ex- 
tended explanation. 

The reader who is seeking an intro- 
duction to the modern school of eco- 
nomic writers can do no better than to 
make his beginning with Fetter’s Mod- 
ern Economic Problems. This work is, 
in a sense, a sequel to a book pub- 
lished by the same author a year 
ago. The earlier volume dealt with 
broad economic principles; the pres- 
ent book approaches the problems of 
production, distribution and exchange 
from the point of view of present 
day American society. It deals first 
with the basic material resources of 


the nation, then it presents a detailed | 
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™ We Must ionwens Ourselves” - 


‘‘Do you know, I used to wonder what made the Randolphs so interest- 
ing! But now I know. They make a practice of ‘learning one worth-while 


thing every day’—They told me so. | 


t and, honestly, I was ashamed. There 
interestingly about—and they tried so 


**T called on them the other nigh 
wasn’t a single thing I could tal 
hard to make me feel at home. 


‘‘We’re just as intelligent as the Randolphs, dear, and it seems a shame 
we don’t utilize our spare time to improve ourselves. 


**Let’s do it. 


I know the way. Let’s join 


The Mentor Association 


and learn some one thing every day.” The 
Mentor Association has over 100,000 mem- 
bers who, like you, are interested in worth- 
while things; who have found that such 
things must be a part of every well-rounded 
existence, and whorealize thatthey haven’t 
the time or specialtraining to dig deep in- 
to all subjects. 

Twice a month, the first and fifteenth, 
they receive “The Mentor.” Each time a 
special topic is discussed with absorbing 
interest by an authority whois also a gifted 
writer. And with each. issue of he 
Mentor” are six gravures orcolor pictures, 
reproduced on heavy paper which, added 
to the illustrations throughout the text, and 
the text itself, leave with youa graphic and 
vivid recollection of the subject. 


For Instance 


“The Mentor” of January 2nd contained 
an unusually interesting articie on ‘‘Keep- 
ing Time” by C. F. Talman of the United 
States Weather Bureau, and showed clearly 
just how the time has been determined by 
mankind from the beginning, and the vari- 
ous modern ways of keeping it. 


On January 15th “The Mentor” took to 
all members a delightful account of ““Amer- 
ican Miniature Painters,” in an article by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lounsbery. 


The February ist issue was devoted to 
the consideration of many famous precious 
gems, such as the Koh-i-noor diamond—a 
fascinating article by Esther Singleton. 

W. J. Henderson, well-known music critic, 
wrote the February 15th issue which dealt 
with “The Orchestra.” 


“Brazil” was the subject of a ‘‘travelogue” 
by E. M. Newman in “The Mentor’’ for 


March 1st, and you can imagine the beauty . 


of the accompanying pictures which show 
the wonder sights of Brazil. 

These are but examples. The texts, from 
time to time, reach into the realms of Fine 
Art, Travel, History, Biography, Literature, 
Music, Domestic Art, Nature and Popular 
Science. Each is lavishly illustrated in 
addition to the separate gravures or color 
pictures. 


But “The Mentor”’ itself is only part of 
what The Mentor Association means to you. 


What Membership Brings 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor Asso- 
ciation gives you these five things: 





First. 24 issues of “The Mentor,” bringing 
a beautifully printed and illustrated story 
every two weeks, each different subject 
written by a leading authority upon that 
subject—300 pages during the year. 


Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, dis- 
tributed during the year through the text 
of the 24 issues of “The Mentor.” 


Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, re- 
produced on heavy paper, all ready for 
framing, in deep, rich tones that bring 
out all the beauty of the originals. On 
the back of each picture is a crisp five- 
minute description of the subject that 
is portrayed. 


Fourth. Answers to any question on Art, 
Travel, Literature, History, Nature or Ar- 
chitecture; each answer by an authority. 


Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may want fora club, a read- 
ing circle, a literary afternoon or evening 
—each made for you by an expert. 


Send for ‘‘The Mentor’”’ on 
Approval 


No need to send any money now. Just 
fill out the coupon below and mailit. “‘The 
Mentor’’ will be sent you ON APPROVAL. 
If you like it, send us $1 then and $1 each 
month forthe nexttwo months ($3 in all) for 
afull year’s membership, including 24com- 
plete issues of ‘‘The Mentor.’’ If you don’t 
like it, tell us and the subscription will be 
immediately canceled. 


So mail your 
coupon today 

















THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
222 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Ind,—3-19-17 


I accept your invitation to membership 





for one year—subject to approval of the first 
copy of ‘‘ The Mentor.”” Upon receipt of no- 
tice, I will send you $1 and $1 monthly for 
two months until the total of $3 has been 
paid—with the distinct understanding that 
the subscription can be canceled if Iam not 
entirely satisfied. 


Name 





Street 
City. 


State. 
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nited Steel Sash. 


; window openings. 





to-order units, 


Write for Sash Book. 


Dept. 5-24 








You not only can secure the best sash on the market but 
' ou can get them on short notice—by specifying stock units of 
’ U Thus you will save days in building 
i and economize in construction cost. 
‘ ried in many sizes so as to meet practically all requirements of 


Stock units have all the high quality features of United 
Steel Sash—superiority in design, material and workmanship; 
extra weight and exceptional strength; 
double contact weathering; improved method of glazing; special 
hardware of our own manufacture. 


United Steel Sash are also furnished in semi-stock and 
and include everything in pivoted and sliding 
sash, continuous sash, partitions, doors, casements, etc. 


If you intend to build, look into United Steel Sash. We 
can meet your requirements fully, economically and promptly. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Kahn Building Products for modern permanent 
construction cover Reinforced Concrete in all its 


phases ; Steel Window Sash of every type; Metal 
\ Lath for plaster and stucco; Pressed Steel joists 
. and studs; All-Steel Buildings of panel units, etc. | 
Hi 
» bata 


| peedy Buildin | 


| With Stock Si 
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These stock sash are car- 





rigid ventilators with 
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Brings the Birds 


This 4-Room Dodson Wren House is built 
of oak, Cypress roof with copper cop- 
ing. Will bring one or two wren fam- 
ilies to live with you—cheerful, 
friendly, mnsical bird neighbors, 


Order Now—the 
Birds are Coming 


Every day sees new arrivals 
looking for a home. Send for 
your Dodson houses today. A 
few wren houses a martin 
house, will fill your garden 
with insect destroying song 
Entire collection described in 








Built for 
the wrens 


birds. 


by the catalog. Wren and blue-bird houses, 
man the $5.00. Martin houses, $12.00. Nest 
birds love ing shelves, $1.50 up. Bird baths 


feeding devices. 


BIRD BOOK FREE 


In it, Mr. Dodson, Vice-president and Director of the 
American Audubon Association, tells you how he attracts 
hundreds of birds to Bird Lodge, his beautiful home. 
Sent free with beautiful bird picture in color taken from 
“Nature Neighbors.” Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
762 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, III. 
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Janette ie * 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given 
before the History Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Rochester, November 
23, 1915, has been published in 
pamphlet form and will be fur- 
nished free to teachers.—Write 
to The Independent, 119 West 
40th St., New York. 
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discussion of such practical subjects as 
the relation between money and prices, 
the American system of banking and 
insurance, international trade and tariff 
legislation. This is followed by a series 
of chapters on the relations between 
workers and employers, on the prob- 
lems of agricultural society, on the or- 
ganization of railroads, and on the 
public and private ownerships of the 
agencies of production and exchange. 
This book will repay careful study be- 
cause it dispels a number of popular 
fallacies and because, as has been said, 
it offers an excellent introduction to the 
more modern method of dealing with 
economic phenomena. 

The Administration of Industrial 
Enterprises, by Edward D. Jones, is a 
purely practical treatise. Here are no 
abstract theories of business organiza- 
tion, but facts in profusion stated so 
plainly that factory hand, manager and 
college professor alike may easily un- 
derstand. The aim of the author is to 
present, first, the problems of factory 
equipment, then, the development of an 
administrative organization, the prob- 
lems of the adjustment of the relations 
of labor and capital, and finally, the 
problems of mercantile distribution. 
Thruout the book two things have 
been kept in mind by the author: to 
trace the application of scientific meth- 
od in industry, and to point out the 
efficiency of an economic policy based 
on welfare and service. Perhaps, in his 
enthusiasm for the subject, Professor 
Jones overemphasizes the results which 
will come from scientific management. 
After all, the human element must 
always remain as a large factor in 
business success. 

Edward N. Hurley, formerly chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
in his Awakening of Business, ap- 
proaches the same subject from a 
somewhat more general point of view. 
His purpose is to suggest methods for 
the betterment of American business 
conditions thru the adoption of sound 
methods of cost accounting, proper 
methods of codperation which will do 
away with wasteful and unwise compe- 
tition and government regulation which 
will encourage rather than hamper 
American trade. At the basis of all 
business success, according to Mr. Hur- 
ley’s analysis, lies an intelligent system 
of cost accounting. In addition, the sal- 
vation of American business, the possi- 
bility of success in competition with the 
European seller, lies in the formation 
of legitimate trade associations which 
will encourage the standardization of 
the processes of manufacture and mer- 
chandizing and provide for proper com- 
mercial education. In all these proc- 
csses private initiative must continue, 
but the Government must intervene to 
suppress unfair methods of competi- 
tion, to collect and furnish information 
for manufacturers and merchants, and 
to regulate certain types of business 
where individual competition cannot 
prevail. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in 
the organization of business is the es- 
tablishment of a proper relation be- 
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tween employer and laborer. To this | 


subject the Commission on Industrial 
Relations devoted special attention. 
Professor George E. Barnett of Johns 
Hopkins and Professor David A. Mc- 
Cabe of Princeton prepared for the 
commission a special report on one 
phase of this subject and their book, 
Mediation, Investigation and Arbitra- 
tion in Industrial Disputes, has grown 
out of this report. In this volume the 
reader will find in convenient form the 
most available material for a study of 
this subject. According to the authors, 
the best results in industrial disputes 
may be expected from proper methods 
of mediation, tho investigation may be 
expected to create a healthy public 
opinion if the results of investigation 
are published and the possibility of vol- 
untary arbitration also should exist as 
a final resort. 

Finally, in this list of books on eco- 
nomic subjects, it is worth while calling 
attention to Edward TenBroeck Per- 
ine’s The Story of the Trust Companies, 
not because the book contains informa- 
tion useful to the general student of 
economics, but because it is an interest- 
ing story of the hundred years’ develop- 
ment of the institution which has some- 
times been called the department store 


of finance. 


Profits and Wages, by G. A. Kleene. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. A Brief History of 
Panics in the United States, by Clement Jug- 
lar. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. Modern Econo- 
mic Problems, by Frank A. Fetter. The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.75. The Administration of 
Industrial Enterprises, by E. D. Jones. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2. Awakening of Busi- 
ness, by E. N. Hurley. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2. Mediation, Investigation and Arbitration 
in Industrial Disputes, by Barnett & McCabe. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. The Story of the 
Trust Companies, by E. T. Perine. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 


YOUNG FOLKS 


The Wonders of Animal Life, by W. 8S. 
Berridge, has interesting chapters on the 
courtship of birds, on animal giants and 
dwarfs, fish that live out of water, animal 
worship and superstitions, birds that can- 
not fly, ete. It contains some excellent illus- 
trations. (F. A. Stokes Company, $2. 


The Three Pearls comes from England 
as you know without seeing J. W. Fortes- 
cue’s name on the title page. The crab’s 
dialect belongs to an English shire, but he 
talks well all the same, as do the trout and 
the kingfisher, and the bad mermaiden and 
the princess. A pretty book and a pretty 
tale, if withal sentimental at the close. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 

Sonny Jim, Elaine Sterne’s funny little 
boy, does all sorts of funny things like 
trading the family Thanksgiving dinner for 
a brand new colored baby, breaking up the 
Sunday school pienie by having a circus in 
his barn, and@ celebrating the purchase of 
his first valentine by a _ great battle. 
Grown up folk wil! recognize his genus. 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, $1.) 

Dr. Forbush has not chosen a deceptively 
attractive title. He is entirely frank about 
his Young Folks Book of Ideals, and we 
hope this honesty will not drive away any 
young folk, for the book is full of inter- 
esting stories and essays, written in easy, 
chatty style, and singularly free from any 
attitude of instruction or _ superiority. 
(Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $2.) 


Pictured Knowledge opens with a chap- 
ter on how to learn from pictures, advice 
for the teacher as well as the youngster. 
The two volumes treat an immense variety 
of topics, with illuminating illustrations. 
The short explanations are in large type, 
clear and interesting. It is a children’s 
eyclopedia, of miscellaneous information, 
but so inclusive as to meet a child’s ques- 














With Reproductions of 


Valuable Modern Record 
Forms Reproduced 
in this Book 


Charging and Billing Forms 
Recapitulation of Sales and 
Credits 
Order Forms 
Petty Ledger Accounts 
Extra Debit Ledger Forms 
Stock Records 
Pocket Price Lists 
Lawyers’ Collection Dockets 
Insurance Solicitors’ Records 
Production Cost Records 
Household Expense Records 
Dentists’ Records 
Monthly Time Sheets 
Collection Follow-Ups 
Freight Claim Follow-Ups 
Instalment Accounts 
Mortgage and Loan Records 
Club and Lodge Records 
Library Records 
Physicians’ Records 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Salesmens’ Records 
Insurance Records 
Advertising Contracts 
Returns from Advertising 
Records 
Purchasing Agents’ Records 


And Many Others 











MAIL 


Forms for Keeping Accounts 
and Records of All Sorts 


for Every Kind of Business 
Packed With Information of the 


Utmost Value 


to manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, 
bankers, lawyers, advertising, sales and office man- 
agers, physicians, engineers, architects, accountants, 
solicitors, real estate and insurance men, railroad 
and steamship companies. 

If you keep accounts or written records of any kind, you 
need this book. 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars to you. 
absolutely free to you for the asking. 


It will show you scores of ways in which you can simplify and facilitate the 
handling of accounts and other business records—how you can save time—need- 
less duplication—drudgery and brain-fag—make your records instantly available 
—save 50% of the cost of keeping them. 

Read the partial list of contents on this page. Then send for your copy— 
at once. No obligaion incurred, or even implied. Simply tear out and sign the 
attached coupon and mail with your own or your firm’s letterhead. 


The information it contains may be worth 
Yet it is 


NOW FOR YOUR COPY 


’ 
MOORE S MODERN METHODS TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Complete scientific systems for the keeping of store, 


office, factory, professional and individual records, in | John C. Moore Corporation, 


loose leaf books of uniform, handy size. 


[] 
972 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. | 
Send me without charge or obligation your 


JOHN e MOORE CORPORATION | 160-page book, ‘‘Moore’s Modern Methods.”’ | 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Record Books, Post 
and Clutch Binders and Bound Books 


972 Stone Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 1 (Pin this to your business letterhead and mail.) 


| Name ; | 
| Address | 
! 


| Business 











MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge, 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 





SAVE FROM 


TYPEWRITERS $25'o'30% 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 

rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. gee 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 

in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 











MULAN UUALUNALO ALAN A 


WEBSTER'S NEW bmn 4 poy quatiane _ - it the a pe ee 
a iw $ 

INTERNATIONAL ih. location of Nigeria ile mearing 0 

DICTIONARY BH contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 

G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "8°'*" i7.cet Pare” 
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men pages and 
> FREE POCKET MAPS 
Per INDEPENDENT 
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By Please send me | 


ADDRESS... 


6000 Illustrations 
Grand Prize 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on Earth 


The Public ts warned not to pure 

chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,209,519 
Dec. 19, 1910. 


JWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


oe Bw, 
d a 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a 
ever made, 


day than the best motor mower 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 
any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 


three horses and three men, 


Does rot smash the grass to 


not } earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither ORANGE 


does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in sum- 


mer as does the motor mower. 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Townsend Lawn Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
NEW JERSEY 








Excelsior Beet 

Extremely desirable on account 
of its attractive form and rich dark 
blood red color. Flesh is deliciously 


sweet and tender, retaining all these 
qualities until it has attained an 


advanced age. Packet, 10 cents. 
Dreer’s Garden Book 

for 1917 
contains everything that can possi- 
bly interest every garden lover, from 
the “back yard enthusiast” to the 
owner of acres. Full directions for 
growing practically every Vegetable 
and Flower worth planting. 


A copy sent free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRYA DREER 22<hestzut5 


Philadelphia, 











THE ANYWEIGHT IV ater Ballast Lawn 


Roller assures lawn beauty. 


R Use light on soft sod—heavy 
' and heavier as summer dryness 


affects lawns, walks, tennis courts, 

| etc. Fill with water—dAnyweight 
in a minute. 

2 Hand, P or combination 

Styles--one or two, leak- and 

dent-proof steel sections ring t i 

rounded edges; won't tear the turf. 
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Non-rusting water entrances —ad- 
" justable t n ha > counte 
\. poises 1 face plate s ' 
‘ cs bearings 
throu,hout; runs easy. 
Cata'eg FRET Book, 
rr} Sa" 
tug," 10 TPS. 
Wilder-Strong 
Implement Co. 
Box E Monroe, Mich. 

















Who's Your‘) 
Milkman e 


Under this title an article by Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg, was printed in the 
August, 1916, issue of Goop HEALTH 
and created so much interest that 
the edition containing it was soon 
exhausted. Since then, we have 
responded to many requests for the 
article with typewritten copies but 
—this is too expensive. Therefore, 
as the requests for “Who’s Your 
Milkman” continue to come in, we 
have had the article reprinted and 
will hereafter supply copies post- 
paid at 10 cents each. Send five 
2 cents stamps, if you wish a copy 
of this important article about the 
milk supply. 

Address, 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
303 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 








“ 7F you abide in my Word, you shall 
know the TRUTH, and the TRUTH 
shall make you free.” 











(i. e., from the tyranny of Fear in all its forms.) 


| Pilate said, “What is Truth?” 
This Book Will Tell You: 


‘The Word of the Truth 


It is a systematic arrangement of the Words 
of God (in the N. T.) by 


| original simplicity, 
| The whole Truth. 


The way of Life and Peace, 
| —now and forever. 
| Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


‘The Truth Publishing Foundation, Fufaula, Ala. 
Today ? 


ee which you are able | 
b. grasp at once the Whole Divine Idea, in its | 


tions at many points. For use in schools 
as illustrative material fuller indexing 
would be convenient. (Chicago: F. E, 
Compton & Co., $7.75 and $9.50.) 
Katherine Pyle has done well in intro- 
ducing. and illustrating a new edition of 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair, the fairy tales 
of the blind poet, Frances Brown. These 
were first published in 1857 and the intro- 
ductory essay tells this generation of the 
dauntless and brilliant Irish girl who was 


one of the literary figures of London 
seventy years ago and whose Irish fancy 
gleams thru these whimsical 


stories for 
small folk, (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50.) 


PEW AND PULPIT 

Despite Edwin Markham’s laudatory in- 
troduction to Creative Involution, a meta- 
physical dissertation by Cora Lenore Wil- 
liams, it might truly be said of the intel- 
lectual processes involved in the making of 
this book, “The mountain labors and brings 
forth a mouse.” (A. A. Knopf, $1.50.) 


Preaching to children is a difficult task. 
The Reverend J. Edgar Park’s volume of 
parables, The Children’s Bread, is  skil- 
fully related to the events of a child’s daily 
life, but verges dangerously upon the goody- 
goody. Rightly delivered, they might be 
charming, even to that most critical of 
auditors, a child. (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 75 cents.) 

In the Sprout lectures on The Religion 
of Power, Dr. Harris E. Kirk uses history 
as the basis of a strong appeal for the final- 
ity and adequacy of the Gospel. He argues 
that a religion which was equal to the 
moral and spiritual demands of the ritual- 
istic Oriental, the philosophic Greek, the 
practical Roman, the deeply moral Jew, 
has power still to satisfy man’s higher 
needs. (G. H. Doran Company, $1.50.) 

Living for the Future is an earnest at- 
tempt on the part of Prof. J. R. Slater to 
forecast the life after death by following 
out the implications of certain well recog- 
nized moral values. The constant use of 
poetic allusion and qutoation gives a liter- 
ary flavor to these persuasive chapters on 
the unbroken unity of the mortal and im- 
mortal life. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.) 

Faith Justified by Progress contains the 
Bross Lectures for 1916 delivered by Prof. 
Henry W. Wright. The author elaborates 
a well articulated argument for the essen- 
tial need of the religious element in mod- 
ern life. Religious belief has been a product 
of human volition, and the spiritual fac- 
tors of life have always been supreme in 
determining the ethical and social develop- 
ment of mankind. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25.) 

A new type of psychological study ap- 
pears in Professor Snowden’s Psychology 
of Religion. Assuming philosophical theism 
and the Christian faith as true, the author 
seeks to elucidate these hypotheses by 
psychological explanation and illustration. 
The work is, therefore, an exposition of 
Christian psychology, its purpose being to 
assist ministers and Sunday School teach- 
ers in the preparation of their work. (F. 
H. Revell & Co., $1.50.) 

In Theology in Church and State, Prin- 
cipal P. T. Forsyth contends that church 
and dogma are as inseparable as the 
chureh and kingdom, But he sharply dis- 
tinguishes between dogma and _ doctrine, 
dogma being the distinctive message of 
Christianity around which the church is 
built and which gives to the church a kind 
of corporate personality. Church and state 
may be independent, but they must be 
cobperative. (G. H. Doran Company, $1.25. ) 

The difficulty experienced by an imagina- 
tive mind in dealing with historieal facts 
is strikingly shown in Allen Upward’s div- 
cussions of The Dirine Mystery. A little 
haziness about the edges of knowledge and 
a good deal of a poetic fancy have led the 
author to piece together, in a kind of 
crazy-quilt pattern, history, mythology, con- 
jecture and fantasy, making a curious syn- 
thesis of learning. originality and impes- 
| sible nonsense. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
{ pany. $1.75.) 
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PEBBLES | Ao SEF ENIG ARNEL 
A bachelor’s exclamation: “A lass!” 
A maiden’s exclamation: “Ah Men!”— _ e n erwoo 
Awguwan, 
a eee who was | Be Wit h Back Ay pace r—Two- F w 
Willie—Charles M. Schwab.—Harvard | By Color Ribbon and Tabulator 
Lampoon. vere 





EELS ERG REDE 





Ber ssi is ware 
Freshie—I don’t like those shavings for Ly 
breakfast. 


pA ggg a the board we used ! ~ ts) bd You Try li 
to get last year.—Awgwan., _ : - . : : 
ca aii ala -_ ; 5 : f” TenDaysFree 
i B a “ ‘ y Ss 4 is = : 
like — ee Se See av = We s . I pif Think what you can get 
Cantankerous Old Gent—It does; but it ; , “ } now for$39.96.A genuine 
smells like soup !—Awgwan. No. 4 Underwood—the 
standard visible typewriter, 
with back spacer, two-color 
ribbon and tabulator—complete 
with waterproof cover, new ribbon 
and special touch typewriting in- 
struction book—the machine 
that is today the leading 
typewriter of the world. 

























Lady—What! A great, big, strong man 
like you begging! 

Loafer—Well, miss, yer’ve got ter be big 
and strong for the profession in war-time, 
or yer might get ’urt!—VTatler. 


me last night. 
Toppe Sergeant—Did you knock the tar | 
out of him? 
Maybelle Sergeant—No. I had him ar- 
rested for assault—Harvard Lampoon, 


Maybelle Sergeant—A sailor winked at $ 


Patient—Is the doctor in? 

Attendant—No; he stepped out for 
lunch. 

Patient—Will he be in after lunch? APPLYING RENT » 

Attendant—Why no, that’s what he went Guaranteed PURCHASE PRICE \ 
out after.—Chaparral. to be delivered in \ 
perfect condition! 
Guaranteed for five 
years! At a price o 28 cas OR 










There once was a farmer from Maine 
Who walked thru Paree in the rain. 
In crossing a river 
He was hit by a Flivver, 
Which tended to drive him in Seine. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 













The month’s prize for the bummest joke | 


PAYMENTS Sa 

"Way Under %% 4 
9 . 

goes to the Kansas Editor who admonished Manufacturer Ss S tce ™ 

his readers in the following words: “In 


XS 
\ 
ie ies demmeaiieg ane cl +| Kl Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will send one to you’ on Ten 
pg aly pong yoy proce Begpeg «Fac [ Days’ aah Trial. Write all you please on it forten days and then if you are 
food.” ‘| not perfectly satisfied, send it back at ourexpense. What’s more, if you do not 
It was a nice murder.—Gargoyle. | 4 care to buy, you may rent it at our low monthly rates. If later you want 
| <] to ownit, we will apply six months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. 
Any national bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency anywhere 
will tell you that we are responsible. Learn a// the facts about this remarkable ij 
offer. Write us today—send us your name and address on the attached “7 
coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 83 , 


Our Other Plan Brings You This Underwood O° 


o @ 


This is a new plan — Our Agency Of: 
Plan. You are not asked to do any e, 
canvassing—no soliciting of orders. & 
You simply co-operate with us. Be- os P 
come one of our nation-wide organ- Z 


“T went down in the war panic of 1914,” | 
said the big man, as he hung to a strap in| i 
the crowded street car. ,, But now I am} px! 
getting on my feet again.’ 

“In that case,’ ventured the little man| 
just behind him, “perhaps you wouldn’t! 
mind getting off mine.”—The Lamb. 





“Our Tommy,” said the boy’s mother, 
“ought to make a success in life. He shows 
great determination to stick to anything 
he undertakes.” 

“Does he?’ queried the proud father. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Why, he put in the 


























whole day making soap bubbles and trying| By ization. You can easily get your i # 
to tie strings to them.”—New York Times. 4 Underwood free by this new plan. Write tonight— 6 B 
| send your name and address on the coupon or a ay Ps F ly 
“Well, did he pay you?’ asked the wife post card and learn all about Offer No.83 ~~ 
= a — who had been to collect a bill Fy 
or a full set of false teeth that he had TY Na 
made for a man almost a year before. PEWRITER EMPORIUM ¥ rf 
“Pay me,” growled the dentist. “Not only Established for a Quarter of a Century Sf, ¢ * - 
did he refuse to pay me, but he actually 34-36 W. Lake St, Chicago, lll. " a” 
had the effrontery to gnash at me—with Z - s 9 wh” ~ 
my teeth!’"—New York Times. SP a a cee AY + 2 o 








Jones had conceived a grudge against 
O'Connor and sought for a way to pay him 
out 


. “y say, O'Connor,” he said, “you remem- ENG] ISH | EA HERS 
ber you told me you had hunted tigers in 
West Africa? Well, C aptain Smith tells 


me there are no tigers there.” Have you entered your classes in The Independent's 
“Quite right, quite right.” said O’Connor : F 


blundly. “I killed them all.”—Life. Third Annual Contest for American Schools? 


With most of us the grim necessity of 
purchasing coal is no joke. Yet a Boston 











Hundreds of schools have enrolled. A medal is furnished each school 


man found at a coal emporium in that city ||] Where ten or more contestants take part. It is not obligatory to subscribe 
a chap who managed to infuse a degree of » —— - peerve 1 , writi F ’ Ferri 
ee ae ae Gee ‘|| t° The Independent. Reserve your medal by writing W. W. Ferrin. 
“How much is chestnut coal?’ timidly | P 
t inquired the prospective customer. THE INDE ENDENT 
“That depends,” said the salesman. “A 


la carte, it’s $8; cul-de-sac, it will cost you &38@ est 40th St. New York 
50 cents extra.”—Everybody’s. 



































OTOR PROGRESS 





Conducted by Sohn Chapman Siilder, & 


HERE are two major incentives 

to the purchase of trucks; the 

possibility of accomplishing more 

per day, and of accomplishing it 
at a lower cost. 

The first thing to find out, if you 
are considering the purchase of motor 
vehicles to replace horses, is the exact 
cost of operating this horse equipment. 
Approximate figures are better than 
none, but exact figures are best. You 
really ought to know to a nickel how 
much you are spending before you can 
make an accurate comparison of mo- 
tor truck costs as applied to the same 
work. You ought to know anyway, re- 
gardless of comparisons or probable 
changes. 

At the outset, let us analyze the 
items which enter into a calculation 
of delivery costs. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

Depreciation on 

1. Horses 

2. Wagons 

3. Harness, ete. 
Interest on the investment 
Feed 
Stables 
Veterinary 
Drivers’ wage 
Stable help 
Shoeing 
Paint and repairs 
Incidentals 

With horse drawn equipment it is 
reasonable to class these as fixed 
charges, inasmuch as they do not, as 
a rule, vary according to the amount 
of work done. Horses cheerfully eat 
whether they have long hours, short 
hours or no working hours at all. 
Wages of the driver and stableman are 
fixed, stable rent (which you should 
charge to yourself, if you own your 
stable) are all fixed. As a rule, also, 
it is safe to assume that you will need 
the services of a veterinary to a cer- 
tain extent during the year and will 
be called on to pay out a certain sum 
for painting, repairs and shoeing. 

If you add up the cost of these items 
for a year you will have a figure to 
use as a basis in calculating the cost 
of your delivery or hauling system per 
mile, per ton, per package, per ton 
mile, per package mile and so forth. 

Right here you will note that with 
a horse drawn equipment you have 
certain charges which, because such 
equipment is not flexible in operation, 
can be spread out to only a limited ex- 
tent. Suppose, for example, that your 
horses each make three trips of eight 
miles a day—twenty-four miles apiece. 
The cost per mile equals the daily cost, 
divided by the number of miles cov- 
ered. It would be impossible to reduce 
the cost per mile by adding another 
dozen or so miles to the length of the 
day’s run, because if you did your 
horses would soon be good for nothing. 
That is one of the horse’s great handi- 
caps, he can do just so much in a day. 
Overwork or overspeed him and he will 
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drop. Whereas with a truck there is 
no limit to its working hours. 

The cost of any delivery service or 
hauling system is based, primarily, on 
the load carried, the distance it is car- 
ried and the speed in which this dis- 
tance is covered. Incidentally, the 
time required for loading the vehicle 
must be considered; but for purposes 
of comparison between horse drawn 
vehicles and motor trucks this may be 
ignored, since it may be assumed that 
the time required is no greater for 
loading one than the other. 


AKE the case of a merchant oper- 

ating three horse wagons and con- 

trast the yearly cost of his service 
to what it would be if he replaced the 
three wagons with a truck. 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT 














EE Se veo padscececuceseca $2000 
YEARLY FIXED COST 
OES: 606s xivanennavown 
rere er 120 
OID, iii aie a banalicke- anki 95 
OE Ree 60 
Driver, $3 a day ....ccccccccs 900 
DT ditanepesetaveceknions 5 
ON ren 50 
—$1730 
MILEAGE COST 
Gasoline, 25 cents per gallon...... $.025 
Oil, 30 cents a gallon .........ccc0.- .002 
EY 06%44006:6 0008 Koebunssecuctind .0225 
Dt OR. ci cccavesensenecseunl $.0495 
Average 60 miles per day ......... 2.97 
Three hundred working days ...... 891.00 
ene SEMEN GOED iisisceedvdesessoa $2621 
HORSE EQUIPMENT 
Pe EE Sebctrecekeenseceanane $1250 
Ne re ee 750 
re 250 
WE DUNS 6. nec decaveeescoaws $2250 
YEARLY COST 
Depreciation on 
PL: ic wsinaw an meee mm oie $250 
Co ree 75 
ee Ce eee 
—— $375 
Feed, 60 cents per day per horse... ..$1092 
I lo ts dt nibs gy chs hae tp Di a Ble Whe 2 
Dé nudins ectnalads-pateeiinidwe 50 
RY Svtccdessnereevsssca~ennes = 
DN OE BOE ov cticricscescosen 
Three drivers, $60 a month......... 2100 
MND Sw uadoccncescensestetees 
Total yearly cost ............... $459) 
Deduct yearly cost of truck......... 3621 
Total GRVIME ooccccccccccccccss SETS 


This shows the truck costing $1976 
less pay than three nerse wagons— 


Ask the Motor Editor iia, you 

want to know concerning motor f 
cars, trucks, accessories or their | 
makers. While The Independent | 


y cannot undertake to give an opinion > 


as to the relative merits of various - 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information } 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- | 
ent, 119 West ad Street, N. Y. C. 





a little over 42 per cent. That savings 
such as these are worth while, when you 
consider that the truck does all that 
the wagons do and is capable of even 
more, need hardly be said. 

It is obvious that the first saving at- 
tendant upon the substitution of a 
motor for, say, three wagons, is in 
drivers’ wages. Next comes a saving 
in housing space. One truck not only 
requires one-third less room than three 
carts, but eliminates the necessity for 
horse stalls, too. Where extra men 
are needed to help unload or deliver 
packages, two are eliminated by the 
use of a truck. 

It has been proved over and over again 
that in point of speed, load pulling ca- 
pacity and endurance the horse is hope- 
lessly out of it in comparison with the 
motor truck. Where a horse, pulling 
one thousand pounds, will require two 
hours for an eight mile round trip, a 
truck, carrying two thousand pounds, 
will complete the run in half an hour. 
Where the horse is capable of making 
only three such eight mile trips in a 
day, the truck will make nine, with 
ease.. Where the horse on this basis 
transports three thousand pounds a . 
day, the truck will transport eighteen 
thousand, and be able to go right on 
thru the night should it be necessary. 

Since the arrival of the truck as a 
serious contender for the position so 
long filled by the horse it has been 
evident that written records of its 
lower upkeep cost and higher efficiency 
would be the strongest factor in its 
success. For this reason buyers have 
been encouraged to check up the per- 
formance of their motor equipment 
and hence it is possible nowadays to 
obtain figures that show quite clearly 
and in detail just how much it costs 
to operate certain types of machines 
under widely differing conditions. You 
ean readily see that the existence and 
availability of such figures enable you 
to find out pretty accurately what a 
truck will cost you before you buy 
it. 

After you have bought it, it is es- 
sential that you, in turn, keep full 
records. In no other way can you 
be sure that you are getting every 
penny’s worth of good out of the ma- 
chine. There are any number of ways 
of keeping such records, dozens of 
systems, simple and complex. In sub- 
sequent issues of The Independent I 
will illustrate and describe the forms 
used by successful truck users, of all 
sizes. Meanwhile, if you are contem- 
plating the purchase of a truck, but 
are a little bit at sea as to the type to 
choose, sit down and write me just 
what you will want your machine to 
do, how much you feel you ought to 
pay and everything regarding your 
business that you think may have some 
bearing on your delivery or hauling 
problem. 
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 Assures Schedule Service 


Dependable haulage is more than a matter of service to James Riha, 
trucking contractor of Chicago. It’s a case of contract. 





























Under the direction of a dispatcher, timed ; 

to the minute, Riha’s FEDERALS make a Sears-Roebuck Railroad Schedule 
round trip hourly from the Sears-Roebuck | TrvkNo |] o+ | 2 | 3 | 4 
warehouse to the Sears-Roebuck plant. In_ | Warehouse Arr. | 7.30 | 7.45 | 8.00 8.15 
the course of a day, a two-ton FEDERAL Plant Arr.| 800 | 813 | 830 | Bas 
carries 35,000 Ibs. of merchandise, travels 41 | Warchouse 4-anrae se 
miles, and works on a schedule that does sari‘ eli inaiiaiio satalneain 

not allow more than five minutes leeway. ee ewe eee ee eee eee 











FEDERAL Motor Trucks will reduce your delivery problem also to ‘‘time 
table certainty.” You can schedule their operation hour by hour—twenty-four 
hours a day if need be—confident that FEDERAL stamina will meet your 
severest needs—the unexpected emergency as well as the daily grind, 


Write today for the “FEDERAL Blue Book of Traffic’ — 
also “FEDERAL Traffic News” 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Your Stationery is Your Business 
Photograph ..Are You Proud of it? 





J { ow do men size you up when they 


hold your business photograph in 
hand? Does your firm seem cheap and 
weak? Or does the paper in your letterhead 
suggest your standing and importance? 


To write on a spineless, flimsy sheet—or worse 
yet, on one known to be cheap—gives your trade a 
picture of a house indifferent to appearances and 
service. But a well executed letterhead on Con- 
struction Bond reflects your business ideals— 
proves your preference for substantial quality 
and honest value—insists the importance of what 
you say. And it costs only one-tenth of a cent 
more per letter. 


Write now for latest letterhead suggestions and 
the names of those printers and lithographers in 
your locality who carry Construction Bond in 
stock and produce fine stationery upon it. 


UCTIO 





BON 


Look for this watermark in the 
Stationery of firms of recognized 
importance. You will find it 
frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


W E. WROE & COMPANY, 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 





NA DOLLA 








JE PAG E'S 


ej WG] Sareea | SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: W:,:%=, 


preparing ma- 
STRONGER THAN NAILS !10¢ terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 








scholary service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
















, a wholly visible (42 key) single 
shift typewriter, for your own, 
if you will show it to your 

friends and let them see where- 
in it excels other $100 type- 
writers, and tell them of 
our most liberal offer ever 
-made on a strictly mod- 
ern, typewriteranda Wood- 

. stock at that. By post card or 
letter simply say ** Mail Particulars." 










WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept meses CHICAGO, ILL 


CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 











GEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
~ jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dentai fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense shoul! our offer he refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














N HAVE THIS gama 


Hotel Puri 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 

Near Massachusctts Ave. subway station, 
You should know about this distinc- 

tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 

it one of the most attractive and home- 

like hotels in the world. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our booklet mailed. 





BOSTON 


Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 











FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL 


HE schools of Austin, Texas, give 
credit for excellence in Boy Scout 
work, 


The average salary of all the school 
teachers in the United States is $525 per 
annum. 


The number of men teachers in the 
United States has increased very slightly 
since 1900; the number of women teachers 
has almost doubled. 


In the schools of the United States there 
are at present enrolled the astonishing num- 
ber of 23,500,000 pupils, twenty-four per 
cent of our population. 


The pupils of the Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, carry on the work of 
au large farm, and gain practical experience 
in every kind of farm work. 

The pupils of the technical high schools 
of Los Angeles, California, prepare plans 
tor the new elementary school buildings 
erected by the Board of Education. 


The Board of Education of Washington, 
D. C., is taking active measures to compel 
ali foreign-born or foreign-speaking citi- 
—_ resident in Washington to speak Eng- 
ish. 

Enid, Oklahoma, is making an effort to 
reduce the evening work of high school stu- 
dents by dividing the work of the high 
school into eighty minute periods, forty 
minutes of which are used for directed 
study. 


Assistant Superintendent Frank V. 
Thempson, of Boston, in an address at In- 
dianapolis. emphatically declared that the 
general high school can not meet all the 
needs of its pupils. He recommended spe- 
cialized senior high schools and Junior 
high schools with differentiated courses. 

Colorado proposes to reorganize its state 
system of education so that the State Board 
of Education will be appointed by various 
governors, and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation by the State Board. County Board 
of Education will have charge of the rural 
schools, and will appoint county superin- 
tendents. 


The poet Tagore recently lectured at the 
University of Nebraska. The committee in 
charge paid all the expenses of the lecture 
and then gave the profits to the poet to use 
in buying a printing press for his school, 
“The Abode of Peace.” The one stipula- 
tion is that the press shall be known as 
“The Lincoln Press.” 

The certification laws of Ohio grant a 
life certificate for teaching in the high 
schools of Ohio to any graduate of a stand- 
ard college with a four year course, ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent of Edu- 
eation, provided the applicant for the cer- 
tificate has had fifty months of successful 
experience in teaching. No examination is 
required. 

The City of New York has created the 
position of City Superintendent of Schools 
Emeritus, with an annual salary of $5000, 
for Dr. William H. Maxwell, now absent 
on sick leave. Dr. Maxwell has been City 
Superintendent of Schools in New York 
City since 1898. The resolution provides 
that any city superintendent of schools who 
holds office for fifteen years may be made 
Superintendent Emeritus. 


Acting under the authority of the 
Finance Committee of Boston, a committee 
of prominent educators has suggested 
sweeping changes in the organization and 
the administration of the public schools of 
soston. It is proposed to reduce the Board 
of Superintendents to no more than three 
members with a salary limited to $4500; 
tu introduce a complete system of district 
supervision of elementary schools; to es- 
tablish Junior High Schools thruout the 
city ; to extend the proper number of heads 
of departments in high schools; to group 
special classes in one building as far as 
possible: to recast salary schedules; to 
provide for 2 complete system of medical 
inspection and the care and training of 
defectives: and to give early training for 
children with speech defects. 
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The 
Market 
Piace 


ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

In the week that began on the 5th? 
the stock market broadened and be- 
came more active. Only 2,492,000 
shares had been sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the preceding week, 
the last two days of which had shown 
a general advance of prices. This up- 
ward movement was not checked on 
Monday, the 5th. It had been stimu- 
lated on Saturday by expectation that 
the Senate would pass the Armed 
Ship bill. But in the interval passage 
of it was prevented and Congress ad- 
journed. The prevailing opinion was 
that prices were still rising because of 
a belief that public condemnation of 
the “little group of willful men” in 
the Senate, and the manifesto signed 
by nearly all their associates, indicated 
that the desired action would soon be 
taken. Railroad shares were compara- 
tively weak. On Tuesday the transac- 
tions amounted to 928,000 shares, but 
there was scarcely any net change in 
the average of prices. There were some 
gains for industrials, but railroad 
stocks were weak again or inactive. A 
recent rumor that the Pennsylvania 
company had bought 50,000 shares of 
New Haven was not confirmed by the 
company’s annual report, which showed 
that its original holdings of 53,125 
shares had not been increased. Various 
prices ranging between 125 and 190 
were paid for these, and the price now 
is about 44. On Wednesday, when 
867,000 shares changed hands, there 
was a slight average decline. Dull- 























ness followed on Thursday (527,000 
shares), and averages at the 
showed that the market had been al- 
most stationary, the net loss for fifty 
representative securities having been 
only one-twentieth of a point. 


close = 


With an increase of 40 per cent in |= 


the day’s transactions, there was a 


marked recovery on the 9th. Prices |= 
moved upward thruout the five|= 
hours’ session, owing partly to the! = 


great majority in the Senate for the 
closure plan and to indications that 
the Armed Ship bill would soon become 
a law. Railroad gains were, as a rule, 
about 1 point, but additions for many 
industrials were larger. The General 
Motors Company declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent, thus 
increasing its annual rate to 12 per| 
cent, and the day’s gain for its stock 
was 5 points. An advance of 2 raised 
the price of Steel Corporation to| 
112%. In the week’s five full days 





: Who Is Responsible for the War? 
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AN added touch of beauty is given to 
homes both simple and elaborate by 
Berry Brothers’ Enamels, Varnishes and 
Stains. These celebrated finishes are 
adaptable to an infinite variety of decora- 
tive schemes, and their high quality has 
made them first choice among home 
owners, architects and decorators for 
nearly sixty years. 
Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood finishing 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


conroRnart 
id's Largest'Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 


Factories: Detroit, Mich.; Walkerville, Ont.; San Francisco, Cal, 
(450) 


FLOOR VARNISH 





DEBATING SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for Shall We Enlarge the Army? 


President. Convict Labor in the United 
The Death Penalty. States. 
Price Maintenance. The Problem of the Trusts. 
Minimum Wage Legislation. The Monroe Doctrine. 
Mothers’ Pensions. Military Training for College 


Students. 
An Embargo on Arms. 
Mexico and the United States. 


Government Owned Merchant 


Marine. 


Ay, 
© 








Both sides of all these fourteen debates will be furnished for only 25 cents. | 


A 
oO 








THE pecan Ita West 40th Street, New — : 


Liquid Granite 








WANN UUINUUUAVTUUAUUUAUT | INUIL 
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ULNA HUN 
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KARDEX 


The Thinking Machine that 
Speeds Up Card Records 


ee eeesene 
Seeeecescece 


KARDEX 


KARDEX electrifies your 


present cards 





Operated either by hand or by electric 
motor 


Hand Operated KARDEX 
Capacity 1,000—3x5 cards, $35.00 
Capacity 2,000—3x5 cards, 57.50 
Capacity 5,000—3x5 cards, 126.00 
Capacity 10,000—3x5 cards, 238.50 

Prices on larger machines and motor-driven 
machines upon request 











Firm Name 


Your Name 


See eee eee eee eeeeerereeeeeesese 


CRF scoccceccececasesces DRE ccccccencdsees 


ZENITH SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
KARDEX Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. 








ANITAY 2 a ee 
GERM — PROOF s from a 
RUSSIAN- BRISTLE 


'] Send dealer's name for free 
; book—**Care of the Hair.’’ 
fastany, [hi yl SANITAX BRUSH CO. 


terilised Sah 2339 











RICH in PURE 
ORGANIC SALTS, 
derived from 
FRUIT 


“roo FOR STOMACH »» BOWELS 


Absolutely no need for physic, pill, oil or enema. 
By Mail, 1 jar $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on request. 
STEWART FOOD CO., 577 Security Bidg., Chicago 








3,892,000 shares were sold, against 
2,492,000 in the dull preceding week, 
and nearly one-fifth of them, or 741,- 
000, were Steel. A majority of those 
actively interested in the market think 
that war probably cannot be avoided. 
The market’s attitude appears to be 
one of composure, strength, and confi- 
dence in the nation’s resources. 


GRAIN RESERVES 

Sales of wheat at $1.92 a bushel 
were made at Chicago on the 7th, but 
closing figures every day during the 
week were a few cents lower. Corn 
rose to $1.10 on the 9th, from $1.06 
on the 5th. The advance of wheat 
prices has been caused by the persistent 
foreign demand and the Government’s 
report, published on the 8th, concern- 
ing reserves. It shows that there were 
only 101,365,000 bushels remaining in 
farmers’ hands on March 1, against 
244,448,000 a year ago. This is the 
smallest quantity for that date since 
1897, and, with two exceptions, the 
smallest in forty years. If exports con- 
tinue at the present rate, all that can 
be spared will be shipped some time 
before the next harvest. The corn re- 
serves are 789,416,000 bushels. One 
year ago they were 1,116,559,000. 
There is a growing demand abroad for 
our corn, Exports in the seven months 
that ended with January were 32,269,- 
000 bushels, against only 13,183,000 
in the corresponding seven months of 
last year. Reserves of all kinds of 
grain are much less than they were in 
1916. Reported additional reductions 
are as follows: oats, from 598,000,000 
to 393,000,000 bushels; barley, from 
58,000,000 to 32,000,000. 


MUNITION PROFITS 

Annual reports published recently 
show how large have been the profits 
of several companies that make war 
supplies. The Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany’s gross receipts of $318,845,000 
yielded $78,459,000 in net earnings 
available for dividends, and this would 
have permitted the payment of 133 per 
cent. The dividends paid were 100 per 
cent, or $58,854,000. Gross income in 
1914 was only $25,170,000. Since the 
beginning of the war $60,000,000 has 
been expended for new plants. Experts 
employed by the company are making 
plans for the utilization of a part of 
the property in the production of chem- 
icals after the war, when it will not be 


.|needed for the manufacture of powder. 


For several years previous to 1914 the 
company’s net profits averaged less 
than $6,000,000. Net earnings of the 
Hercules Powder Company were $16,- 
658,000, or 227 per cent on the stock, 
gross receipts having risen to $63,419,- 
000 by an increase of $47,000,000. The 
net income of the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, which makes brass, rose 
to $13,402,000 from $5,974,000 in 1915, 
and $456,000 in 1914. Last year’s profits 
were equal to 268 per cent. In the af- 
fairs of the American Brass Company 
the similar movement of net was from 
$1,450,000 in 1914, and $6,128,000 in 
1915, to $10,991,000, or 72 per cent. 


IRON AND STEEL 

The prospect that our Government 
will give large orders has affected the 
steel market, already under pressure 
on account of the continuing demand 
from abroad. Prices are still advancing. 
Among the additions last week were 
$4 a ton for wire and pipe, $5 for 
light rails, and $5 for bar iron. The 
average for eight leading steel prod- 
ucts is now $81, the highest ever 
known. Before the war the price of 
ship plates was 2% cents a pound; 
Japan paid 6% for 10,000 tons two or 
three weeks ago, and orders were 
placed last week at 7 cents. Bids for 
these plates are coming from all parts 
of the world. There are inquiries for 
more than 300,000 tons. The leading 
manufacturers have their entire capac- 
ity for this year engaged and have 
taken large orders for 1918. Japan 
wants 50,000 tons in addition to 40,000 
bought in revent months. Our own 
shipyards must have 200,000 tons. It 
is now known that the Cunard Com- 
pany has given orders here for eigh- 
teen ships, six of which will be built 
on the Pacific coast. France in the last 
two weeks has bought 60,000 tons of 
rails, and is in the market for 100,000 
tons more. Other foreign Governments 
are seeking 40,000 tons of iron and 
40,000 tons of shell bars. Our Govern- 
ment’s naval program will call for 
200,000 tons of steel this year, ex- 
clusive of armor plate. Owing to short- 
age of coke and the railway congestion, 
the output of pig iron was only 2,637,- 
042 tons in February. In several pre- 
ceding months it had in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,200,000, and the furnaces 
yielded 3,500,000 in October. 


COTTON 


The publication of Germany’s sub- 
marine note reduced the price of cotton 
at once by 5 cents a pound. More than 
half of what was lost has since been 
regained, but the old figures have not 
been reached because the export move- 
ment has been checked and large quan- 
tities are awaiting shipment at South- 
ern ports. The Senate, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, 
has directed the Department of Justice 
to ascertain whether the methods of 
the New York Cotton Exchange are 
not in some way unlawful and at var- 
iance with the Sherman act. Southern 
planters do not like to see the price go 
down and are inclined to hold the Ex- 
change responsible for the decline, 
giving little or no weight to natural 
causes. Officers of the Exchange do not 
object to the investigation. They point 
to the fact that the new Cotton Fu- 
tures law was enacted for the regula- 
tion of their business, which is done in 
accordance with its provisions. An 
official report says that 584,000 bales 
were consumed last year by the manu- 
facturers of ammunition. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable April 1. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
and preferred, payable April 2. 


common 


Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
poration, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
April 2. 
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Conducted by 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















REFUTING THE DEFERRED 


DIVIDEND ARGUMENT 

In its monthly bulletin for January, 
the Old Line Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, takes 
exception to views expressed in this 
department recently on deferred divi- 
dend life insurance, a form of contract 
the sale of which it prosecutes vigor- 
ously, and accounts for my hostility to 
it on the ground “that some one is 
using the columns of The Independent 
for personal purposes, regardless of 
the truth of statements made.” 

As I, the writer of the criticism re- 
ferred to have been openly assailing 
that form of gambling in life insurance 
now known commonly as “deferred 
dividends,” formerly called tontine, 
semi-tontine, accumulated dividends, 
etc., for twenty years, antedating by 
many years the legislative proscription 
of it by the state of New York, the 
insinuation of personal interest is 
pointless. I have on a number of occa- 
sions given the reasons for my opposi- 
tion. I will restate them. They are very 
simple and they should be convincing. 

Life insurance is a provision against 
either one of two certain misfortunes: 
death or penniless or helpless old age. 
It is not an investment, because it is 
an expense. It has become a necessary 
of family life. Its annual cost includes 
a liberal overcharge to guarantee 
safety, for security is the prime requi- 
site. This surplus is refunded at the 
end of each year and the difference 
between the gross premium paid at the 
beginning, and the so-called dividend 
at the end of the year, is the net cost. 

Instead of accounting for and pay- 
ing back this overcharge annually, the 
deferred dividend scheme holds it in 
the custody of the company to be used 
as a stake to be played for in a game 
that is to last ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. At no time during the period 
agreed on in the contracts do the play- 
ers know how much, their respective 
stakes amount to, for it is agreed that 
there will be but one accounting— 
at the end of the long game—and that 
accounting is certified to as correct, it 
is specifically ratified in advance, when 
the application for the policy is signed 
by the misguided and misinformed per- 
son who is induced to “get into the 
game.” 

It is as blind a piece of gambling as 
ever is indulged in. One of the rules 
of the game is that the players who 
die or retire (by permitting their poli- 
cies to lapse) must leave their stakes on 
the table. The banker of the game (the 
company) holds all stakes thus for- 
feited, and is supposed to divide them 





By Proved 
Time Saving 


_ Methods 


What office task is yours—to get done well 
and quickly? What are you held aay wer 
for, that must be accurate and up to date? 
You'll find your problem on the coupon at 
the right, Mark it and get the facts on 
easier methods. 


You can save time, cut expense, reduce labor, 
eliminate errors, speed up an entire business 
organization with these proven methods. All 
these are possible—are being done daily—in 
197 lines of business—with the 








No Stencils 


To Cut 








Your way of doing things is adaptable to the Com- 
mercial Duplicator methods. No radical changes 
are required. Only a boy and the Commercial do 


mechanically and quickly what others now do by, 


hand or typewriter—slowly and expensively. 


First Cost: $35 to $175— 
Saving: 2 to 50 Times the Cost—Annually 


That is the record of Commercial Duplicator Methods 
in thousands of concerns in 197 lines of business. No 
other office device can show you such savings—help 
you in so many ways—or. pay such dividends on its 
cost—200% to 5000% annually! And remember this 
is no mere claim. These savings are daily facts in 
197 lines of business with concerns large and small. 
Check the coupon now to show work you are interested in 


doing easier, quicker, cheaper. Mail coupon to us and get 
the facts by return mail. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co. 


43 Commercial Duplicator Bldg. Chicago 





























PIN-A-DOLLA 











Here they are— 


a few of the many tasks 
done easier, quicker, 


cheaper by Commercial 
Duplicator Methods. 
Check the ones which 
interest you and mail this 
coupon to us now. 


Sales Dept. 


Copying price changes, data, 
selling talks to send to sales- 
men, the trade or agents 


Order Dept. 


Copying salesmen and cus- 
tomers’ orders for distribution 
to departments—making du- 
plicates for B/L labels, car- 


tage slips, invoices, etc. 
Mfg. Dept. 

Making duplicates of work 

tickets, manufacturing  in- 


structions, production reports, 
time slips, notices, drawings. 


Purchasing Dept. 


Copying purchase  specifica- 
tions in detail to get more and 
better bids through taking ad- 
vantage of the entire market. 


Accounting Dept. 


Monthly and annual compar- 
ative statements, | statistical 
reports, charts, forms for 
temporary use, in five colors, 
inventory copies. 


Mark this now and mail 
with your letterhead to 


Duplicator Mfg. Co., Chicago 
43 Commercial Duplicator Bldg 





guarantee. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 171 Chicago 


—, TYPE WRITERS 
$10 and Up. 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-k ~~ 
Sieaana.tr coe i e! nown oung 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details and 
Free trial. 


All Makes. Save $25 to $50 


for low cash—instaliment or rented. 





(ARBQNA | 


Cleaning Fluid 


Better than dangerous (Cann ‘ 
Benzine, Naphtha or nnot 








Gasoline for all 


burnor © 
eat ete oloe JU 
Big $2.50 Offer—KEITH’S 


io on lanning, 
building and. dee 

crating Artistic 
| Ho _— 








Each numberco: 
taine7to10 PLANS 






Twelve big house building numbers and your cboice o: 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
Wes Pia cre: beioe iow Fanon. | 12g Pine ont: Over 


125 100 _ °° Cement wt and 
17%6 60 Garages, ryt h 
KEITH’S, 1005 McKnight Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Don’t you know, ill health 
or chronic ailments, in nine 
out of every ten cases are due 
to improper food, poor circula- 
tion, insufficient exercise, in- 


correct breathing, incorrect 
poise and restless slumber! 
1 give exercises that strenzthen the 


impaired crgans. 

Remove those unnatural conditions 
and your ailments vanish. 

This may surprise you but I am do- 
ing it daily; I have done it for eighty 
thousand women, 


No Drugs or Medicines 
You follow my directions in | your room 
Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what you 





0 . 
Medical Magazines advertise my work; 
leading doctors approve it; their wives 


— 

Regain 'th, Poise and Cheerful 

Spirits. You can. Tell me your faults in 

health cr figure. I will help you. And J 

want to, so much, I will respect your 

confidence. Write for my Free Bovklet 
o. 21. 





Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 19 





624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY CO’S 


AND 


may be purchased through us 
outright for cash or on conserv- 
ative margin. Complete facilities 
for the careful execution of all 
investment or brokerage busi- 
ness, whether in 


ODD LOTS 
100 SHARES 


Detailed reports will be prepared 
on any security or suggestions 
for a careful investment of your 
funds furnished on request. 


Write for List C-2 


DON-MORGAN 
SHELDON 
Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 


of ‘‘Investment Suggestions’” 


SAT OE A 





1850 THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 

EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, 


Pres. 


Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make direct 
contracts with this Company for a 
limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s commission, a renewal interest 
insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York 
City. 






















To this ad. and send for EU-KALON—a 
Scalp Massage Cream. If used as directed 
and consistently, we guarantee to stop fall- 
ing hair and to kill dandruff, or refund 
money, Has been in successful use for 
many years. Can be applied in three min- 
utes—sixty applications in a tube. Remem- 
ber it’s guaranteed. 


RUSSELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
1443 Fargo Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











up among the players who remain 
until the long game is ended. 

Because it is a gamble hitched on to 
life insurance; because the money 
which should be used to keep the cost 
at a figure as low as possible is used 
as stakes; because the stakeholder 
never has to account for it while the 
game is under way; because such ac- 
counting as he makes at the end is 
ratified as correct and satisfactory ten, 
fifteen or twenty years in advance; 
and because as iniquitous and merciless 
a scheme of forfeitures as was ever 
invented to freeze out the weak and 
unfortunate constitutes its principal 
virtue, I am opposed to it. 

There is no argument that can be 
concocted by the brain of man that 
can, without the use of fallacy and 
deception, make the business as I have 
described it—and I have presented 
only facts—respectable. 

The Old Line Bankers’ Life continu- 
ously advertises in its monthly bulletin 
specific testimony of the profits made 
on its policies by a few policyholders. 
In the issue now before me there is one 
such on a $2000, fifteen-payment 
policy, the aggregate premiums on 
which were $1,146, the settlement of 
which resulted in a paid-up policy of 
$2000 and a dividend in cash of $642.- 
62. The letter of the policyholder, 
expressing his warm satisfaction, is 
presented. That policyholder doesn’t 
stop to inquire where that dividend 
came from. He perhaps doesn’t realize 
that a very large portion of it once 
belonged to other policyholders less 
fortunate than himself. 

How many of the Old Line Bankers’ 
Life policyholders ever get these fat 
dividends? What is its annual premium 
income? In 1915 it received $1,633,- 
067. How much did it distribute among 
policyholders in dividends? The small 
sum of $34,789. It is plain from this 
statement that the number of individu- 
als actually receiving dividends is 
small. It will answer to this that it 
earned much more than this amount. 
That is true. But will those earnings 
eventually get to the policyholders? 
If the answer is yes, then I ask why 
the deferred dividend fund is carried 
in its annual reports to the insurance 
departments of the states in which it 
transacts business as a free surplus, 
instead of as a liability? The Old Line 
Bankers’ Life is a stock company, and 
unless it voluntarily charges the de- 
ferred dividend funds up in its ac- 
counts as a liability due policyholders, 
they are the property of stockholders. 








W. D., Centralia, Mo.—(1) The term “load- 
ing,”” used by life insurance mathematicians in 
connection with premium rates, refers to the 
sum added to the “net premium” for expenses. 
The “net premium” consists of the amount 
charged for mortality, plus the amount of the 
reserve. The three together constitute the amount 
of the reserve. The three together constitute 
the amount of premium a policyholder pays. (2) 
The term “double indemnity” as used lately by 
some life insurance companies is borrowed from 
the accident business and usually indicates that 
the amount of the policy payable for a natural 
death is to be doubled if death occurs as the 
result of an accident. 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1917. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one per 

cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Company 

on both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable 

April 2, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on March 19, 1917. Checks will be 
mailed. WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 
THE MASE ELECTRIC 














RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. %%) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Monday, 
April 2nd, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 17th, 1917. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the 
salyation of many a man. It in- 
creases his self-respect and makes him 
a more useful member of society. If 
a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply 
in accumulating a sufficient sum to 
support him in his old age. This can 
best be effected by purchasing an An- 
nuity or an Old Age Income Policy 
as issued by the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The 
Annuity will yield a much larger in- 
come than can be obtained from any 
other absolutely secured investment. 
The Old Age Income commences at 
age 60, but in case of prior death the 
monthly income immediately accrues 
to the beneficiary. For a sample pol- 
icy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Base andFloo 


one continuous 
piece. 







PUT ON LIKE PLASTER— 
WEARS LIKE IRON 


This fire proof flooring 34” thick, easily 
applied over any foundation, will not = 
chip or come loose. Deadens the floor 
and will last indefinitely. 

It makes a continuous, fine grained, 
smooth, non-slippery surface, practically 
a seamless tile. Is fire proof, water proof, 
germ proof—can be kept clean under 
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= most trying conditions as there is no 
= crack, crevice or joint for accumulation 
of dirt. 


In both old and new construction it 
has been proven 


THE EFFICIENT FLOOR 


For Office Building, Store, Factory, Hotel, 
Restaurant, Cafe, Church, Theater, Railroad 
Station, Garage and Show Room, Hospital, 
Dairy, Laundry, Public Toilet, Bath Room, 
Kitchen, Pantry, Porch—all places where 
durability, sanitation and low cost of up- 
keep are the requirements. Your choice of 
five practical colors, Red, Buff, Brown, 
Gray and White. 











Full information and sample free on 
request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
900 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 





On the market to years. 





SMM TTT 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated bookiet. Free. 


“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 

is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


veral hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
pm in every walk of life—from the 
ay laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of i yt etion. to the 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all the standard authorsin De 


7 Luxe poe, artistically printed Be 
bound — 














was 
Because 1 


every 
bought trem me. WHY? 
have no agents and sell you just the 
books you want—all new ay ata 
cent. You ozamine tha books in your 
fore paying for them. If not satisted, 
d ewe me nothing. 


saving of from 50 to 90 
own home for five days 
return at my expen: 


Sample Prices: 


@ Man’s @ Man. Pub- 
Ushers price, $ My 


ba wd of Wit and Humor. 


90c. penne My price 23 
Evesof the World. 89c. , Brean: The iconoclast, 8 2 vols. 
ti - $6.00; $1. 
Encyclovgdia of ¥ es 7-2. History of ‘the 7 Brora’ 3 vols, 
¥ -00; Hy price. 
What Al Married People Century Book of Health 65.60 
My price, $1.50. 
Buffalo Bifie Own Stosz of 8 of His New Aue icanized Encyclo- 
Life and Deeds. —B85¢. dia, 15 vols., 8-4 Leather. 
mous Orators. $2.50; 95c. Publisher’ ‘s price, $75.00. 
Lavice $2.00. ‘Myrprice, ase. Contury Di i %6. and Cycl 
» $2.00. rice le n! clo- 
hakespeare.” 24” ole. 24mo, diay 12 volo. 7 Leather. 
im rr. e r’s 00. 
When's Man Comes to Him- F price. 50. 
self—Woodrow Wilson. 60c. New American lopedic 
dig Sits -Jiteu, « eG of Self-De- Dictionary.6 hg a 
ense. er ieher's . 
ey to tas Ee. $3.75; 98c. My price,$4.75. 
of themat te han elon rthe dollar.’ “Hugo, Kipling, Poe 
m at less n Ly 6 dollar. ugo, . Ce, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of others. 


Get = Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells 4 gu to 
save cent on cores 
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308 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 














News of 
Efficiency 























The National Institute of Efficiency | 
has received an invitation thru Presi- | 


dent L. S. Rowe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to send delegates to 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, to be held in Philadelphia on 
Friday and Saturday, April 20th and 
21st. The Academy has a record of 
service along the line of securing and 
presenting reliable information on 
many phases of social life, which gives 
it a distinguished place in the efficiency 
movements. President Rowe has been 
notified of the Institute’s willingness 
tc send delegates to the meeting. 

> 

ss 

Already the aeroplane is being suc- 

cessfully used to detect forest fires 
and so help to conserve our supply of 
timber. Further pacific uses are indi- 
cated in the annual report of the work 
of the Coast Guard, which states that 
aeroplanes could frequently carry a 
life-line to wrecks occuring too far off 
the shore to be reached with the line- 
throwing gun. “There is no doubt that 
the use of aircraft will, moreover, 
greatly facilitate the vitally important 
work of finding derelicts soon after 
they are first reported and removing 
them from the paths of commerce. 
The desirability of providing aviation 
stations and equipment for the Coast 
Guard has been represented to Con- 
gress, with the result that authority to 
undertake this additional function has 
been incorporated in the pending naval 
appropriation bill.” 

Pa 

There would seem, from an article 

in the London Spectator—an organ 
rarely given to being fantastic—to be 
a unique opportunity in Europe for 
the right kind of publicity man. Point- 
ing out that the Serbians have secured 
many prisoners by dropping nicely- 
worded postal cards, endorsed by cap- 
tured Bulgarians, into the enemy 
trenches, the Spectator seriously advo- 
cates an extension of the principle on 
the Western front. “We suggest that 
there should be printed on the postal 
cards, in German, specific declarations 
made by prisoners of war, in England, 
and who have experienced what our 
treatment is like. ‘Kind treatment for 
prisoners a specialty’ must be our ‘ad- 
vertising head-line, and we must add to 
it, ‘Every facility for quick and easy 
surrender provided. Do it now.’ We be- 
lieve that the plan would result in the 
surrender of many thousands.” Aero- 
plane distribution of printed matter is 
suggested, and billboards erected on 
“No Man’s Land” may yet forestall 
the peace negotiations of the diplo- 
matists. 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, bi LOBSTER 


FOR THE NOT THE 
CONSUMER DEALER 









FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASs»., 
by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE ee eae yor 
se nding. by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YO 
We PREPAY express on all orders can al _ 
sas. On fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, heasty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, postect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on _toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON; ready to serve. SARDINES of all 
kinds. TUNNY for salad. SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
for preparing all our products. Write 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered 
price so you can choose just what 











Frank E. 


you will enjoy most. Send 
the coupon for it now. - Davis Co. 
“119 Central Wharf 
FRANK E. P af yes Mass. 
“ ease send me your 
DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
Wharf Pad 
ee Me Ps iceecenswousieneeeeras 
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HOW 


do you shelve your Loose Leaf Records ? 


In Bundles? In Bookform? 








Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


“‘F-B" Loose Leaf Holder 





Pat. May 13, 1913. 


Practical and low priced. 
Adjustable to fit any size of paper. 
Independent of the location of punchholes. 


$3.00° PER DOZEN 


Dealers Wanted. Ask your dealer or write to 


ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. F-B-8 
(Branch: 180 N. Market St., Chicago) 
22 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION: 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


Flowers. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
1. To what emotion does the poem make appeal? 
2. What contrast existed between the girl’s character and her 
appearance? 
3. What other contrast does the poem emphasize? 
The Masque of the Red Death. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
3. a the five characteristics of the Short Story as an art 
orm. 
2. Explain in detail the resemblance between Poe and the Prince 
in “The Masque of the Red Death.” 
5. Why did Poe write tales of gloom and terror? . 
4. In what ways is “The Masque of the Red Death” highly 
artistic? 








5. Show how Poe makes description add to the story. 

6. Give definite proof that Poe chose his words carefully. 

7. Point out sentences that are rich and musical in effect. 

8. Show definitely how the story rises to a climax. 

9. Point out color, sound and other sense effects in the story. 

10. Point out symbolism in the story. 

11. Write a story in which you try to imitate Poe’s style. 
SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 


Editorial Articles and the Story of the Week. 
1. Define the important words that are used in narrating or in 
discussing the news of the week. 
2. Give the derivation of ten of these words. 
SECTION III. GRAMMAR. 


America’s Chance in China. By Li Yuan-hung. 
1. Give the syntax of all the words ending in “ing” 
article. 
2. Give the syntax of all adverbial clauses in the article. 
8. Give the syntax of all the infinitives in this article. 
SECTION IV. COMPOSITION. 


President Li. By Hollington K. Tong. 

1. Show in what ways President Li is like or 
Washington. 

2. Write an explanation of President Li’s success. 

Can a College Abolish Snobs? By James Irwin Taylor. 

1. Write an argument for or against high school fraternities, 
using this article as contributory evidence. 


Will Prohibition Work? By Charles B. Alexander. 

1. Give the logical steps by which Mr. Alexander develops his 
thought. 

2. Write a clear expression of your approval or disapproval of 
the plan here presented. 


A Day at the Office. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. By what means has the author gained clearness? coherence? 

emphasis? 

Scherial Articles. 

. Write an argument for or against the thought presented in 
“A Denial of Americanism.” 

2. Write a clear explanation of the so-called filibuster 
Senate. 

3. Write your own opinion of the American spirit as shown by 

the work of the American Ambulance Corps. 

The Story of the Week. 

. Write an article in which you properly group and summarize 
recent events of national importance. 

. Write a summary of the present condition of affairs in Mexico. 

. Explain the relation of the United States Government to the 
Government of Cuba. 

. Write an explanation of some of the important measures, 
other than war measures, that are to be considered by 
Congress. 

5. Write a clear explanation of the Irish Home Rule question. 

6. Show in what ways the arguments in Burke’s “Speech on 
Conciliation” could be applied to the Irish question. 

. Write your own opinion concerning the German comments 
on the proposal to ally Mexico with Germany against the 
United States. 

8. Write a summary of the reasons that have prompted Presi- 

dent Wilson to arm American merchantmen. 

9. Write an explanation of the importance of the British cap- 

ture of Bagdad. 

10. Re-read some of the “Arabian Nights” stories and then write 
a fanciful Story in which you connect present events with 
those told in the “Arabian Nights.” 

11. Write a contrast between the present events in Palestine and 
those that took place three centuries ago. 

12. Explain the present military situation in France. 

13. Write a short summary of the results of the war on the 
ocean in the past few weeks. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
I. The American Attitude Toward Revolution—‘A Denial 
of Americanism.” 
1. What incidents did the writer probably have in mind when he 
wrote the list of countries in the fifth paragraph. 
. Look up the story of one or more of the revolutionists re- 
ferred to at the end of the same paragraph: Bozzaris, Kos- 
ciusko, Toussaint l’Ouverture, Kossuth, ete. 
3. Give some of the facts that justify the statements in the 
following paragraph. 
4. Does it follow that “if the revolution of 1848 had succeeded 
the Great War would have been prevented?” 


II. Congress and the President—“Thus Passes the Filibus- 
ter,” “Congress to Meet in April,” “Senate Reforms Pro- 
cedure,” “Legislatures Denounce Filibuster.” 


1. Study the call of the President for a special session of Con- 
gress. What subjects is the special session to consider? 

2. “It is still uncertain which party will control the House,” 
ete. Discuss in this connection the whole subject of the organi- 
zation, rules, etc., of the House of Representatives. 

3. oc mg the organization, rules, procedure, etc., of the two 

ouses. 

4. Mention some occasions in the earlier history of the United 
States when states took action censuring their representa- 
tives or senators. 


III. The Republic of China and the United States—“‘Amer- 
ica’s Chance in China,” “President Li.” 


1. Preliminary to the discussion of this subject, make a brief 
study of (a) European aggression in China during the nine- 
teenth century, (b) Chinese-Japanese relations since 1894, 
(c) America’s interests in China since 1900. 

. Look up the history of the establishment of the Chinese 
gee in 1911-1912 and the history of the Republic since 
then. 

3. What has been the American attitude toward business with 

China? What opportunities does China offer at the present 
time? 


IV. Latin-American Affairs—“The 
“Cuban Government Triumphant.” 


1. Compare the Mexican and Cuban elections described to the 
last election in the United States. 

2. Review the history of Cuba during the past twenty years. 
How often has the United States “been forced to intervene 
in Cuban affairs?” 

3. Note the uneasiness implied in our descriptions of Latin- 
American affairs lest these countries side with Germany. 
Why should this uneasiness exist? 


V. The Prohibition Movement—“Will Prohibition Work?” 


1. What method does the author suggest for dealing with the 
Prohibition movement? What are his reasons? 

2. What objections do you find in this article to a federal pro- 
hibition amendment? 

3. Make a study of the “fiscal side” of the drink question in 
your community. Of the “economic phase.” Do the facts tally 
with the author’s statements? 


VI. Progress of the Great War—“The Campaign in France,” 
“The Conquest of Turkey,” “The Capture of Bagdad,” 
“The Australian Invasion of Palestine.” 


1. Trace on a map the military movements which have taken 
place since the beginning of the war. 
2. What is the present military situation in (a) France and 
Belgium, (b) northern Italy and southwestern Austria, (c) 
the Balkans, (d) Poland and Galicia, (e) Asiatic Turkey. 
Nee on the following extracts: (a) “Thruout 1916 
Salonica has been a burden as Gallipoli was in 1915.” (b) 
. a second effort will be made to conquer Italy.” (c) 
“It is still a mystery why Rumania declared war, 
ete. (d) “Germany may attempt to improve her position by 
invading one of the smaller neutral nations,” ete. 
4. What were the plans of England, Russia and Germany in 
reference to western Asia before 1914? How have these plans 
been affected by the war? 


VII. Modern Industrial Organization—“The New Books: 
Business Today.” 

1. Which of the books mentioned in this review would you like 
to read? Ask for them at your Public Library. 

2. Compare the method of dealing with the subject of economics 
used in your textbook and the method described in the review 
of Fetter’s Modern Economic Problems. 

3. Judging from the review, what are the common elements in 
Jones’s and Hurley’s books? Discuss the points wherein they 
are different? 
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